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NUMBER SEVENTEEN. 



CHAPTER I. 



*THB INDIA. 




"They are farmers* daughters.*' 

Hid WILL not tire you with a long introduction to 
lE my little book, or to my characters, but take 
you at once upon board of the 'charming 
^^ steamer "India," of the Lake Superior Transit 
Company's line, which sails from Buffalo to Duluth, a 
distance of eleven hundred miles, making the trip in 
six days and as many nights. This trip is so well 
known to many of you, that I feel it almost sacrilege to 
attempt a description of such a grand panorama, or to 
intrude upon beautiful, dreamy remembrances that are 
now passing in your minds and hearts at a thought of 
your past voyage; but when you have closed the covers 
of "Number Seventeen" — judge for yourself if I, too. 
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lo THE INDIA, 

have not the same sacred feelings, to be spoken of only 
in a hushed whisper. 

I was making the trip of the "Great Lakes" for the 
first time, in company with my old college friend, Major 
Frank Hapgood. We reached Cleveland by train from 
Philadelphia, the last day in June. After spending a 
long, hot, and tiresome day looking after busin'ess mat- 
ters, and sight-seeing, we ordered a carriage and were 
driven at early evening to the "India's" dock, with the 
intention of securing our state-room and turning in for a 
good night's rest. We found, however, that the boat 
hands were loading heavy railroad iron, and that the ter- 
rible din was maddening, and dispelled, at once, all 
thoughts of slumber for some hours to come. After 
depositing our bags and traveling robes within our state- 
room, we took our camp chairs and seated ourselves out 
on deck, at the bow of the boat, where a delightful 
breeze was blowing, and lazily talked over the old college 
days at Yale. The Major is a handsome, broad-shoul- 
dered, fellow, of thirty years or more, with dark hair, 
and large dark eyes that are capable of looking 
worlds of things in the right place and upon proper 
occasions. He had been in the regular army, and was 
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stationed in Texas, where he won the title of "Major," 
but for reasons best known to himself, and to his widowed 
mother, who lives in her handsome and extensive villa at 
Germantown, he had retired. He is what one may call 
"a real society man," while I have been pronounced 
blase in Philadelphia for several seasons. 

Blase I am, and will remain as long as society is so 
full of glittering shams. I am wedded to my business, 
being junior partner in a well-known publishing house in 
Philadelphia. Anything cheerier than every day club 
life, and my iable-de-hote^ I have not . known for 
many a day. • What more can a man possibly wish for, 
than a good, lucrative business, conifortable rooms in 
some quiet, bachelor quarters, and the possession of such 
a saddle horse as my Zep? 

These were my thoughts, when the Major suddenly 
left his seat, and rushed to the side of the deck, I fol- 
lowing in his footsteps. A heavy coupe was driving rap- 
idly up the dock towards the boat. It was drawn by two 
fine gray horses, and driven by a coachman in livery. 
The coupe stopped near the gangway, and the door flew 
open to deliver up its occupants, whom we could but 
dimly discern below us in the dark. Merry voices and 
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THE INDIA. 



loud laughter floated up to us, expressing, for itself, the 
pleasure of an anticipated journey. The voices died 
away as the four people entered the gangway, and we 
ran below curious to see who our passengers were. Going 
down to the clerk's room (which was right opposite to 
the steward's), we^ could plainly see and overhear all that 
was passing, without seeming to be listening. The party 
consisted of two girls, and two young men whose ap- 
pearance at once bespoke them gentlemen of high so- 
cial standing, and of possessing a full knowledge and un- 
derstanding of social courtesy that a gentleman is in 
duty bound to show a lady. The party stood just with- 
in the gangway, around the steward's window. One of 
the gentlemen, a tall, fine looking fellow, was inquiring 
for "the key of number seventeen." 

"What's the name?" asked the steward with an air of 
importance. 

"State-room for De Barr's friends, if you please." 
"Yes," replied the steward, "in a moment." 
I wonder why I felt enough interest in this party to 
stand there in the door, turning and twisting my head 
and eyes in the most absurd manner, to get a good look 
at them. 
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"Who are they," I whispered to our clerk. 

"Don't know, sir; they have bought no tickets of me, 
therefore their names are not upon my book." 

They stood chatting, unconscious of our presence. The 
two young ladies made a pretty picture, standing there in 
the poorly lighted place, one of them, a small, dark- 
haired girl, with her large blue eyes nearly hidden by 
soft, dark bangs. (I despise bangs; why will girls cover 
their noble brows with such detestable things?) She 
wore a pretty yachting suit, which fitted her slight form 
to perfection, and a woolen cap was set tightly upon her 
head; upon her arm she carried a heavy, light-colored 
ulster; in her hand she held a large bunch of bright- 
faced pansies, which she pressed under her little chin 
and nose in a very endearing but spasmodic manner. 

The elder of the two girls was a tall, handsome bru- 
nette, her dark eyes looking sleepily out from under her 
long, dark eye-lashes, then again opening wide and won- 
deringly, as they searched the surroundings of the boat. 
She, too, was costumed in a heavy yachting suit, and 
dark wool cap. Beside her, on the floor, stood a large 
gtjitar box, elegantly incased in an embroidered bag of 
gold and blue. I could plainly discern a monogram 
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14 THE INDIA, 

beautifully wrought in gold thread, and interwoven with 
a strange flower, which I afterwards learned to be the 
fleur de lis. The monogram was, "E. K." So full 
of wonderment was I at the beautiful and artistic design, 
I should have stood there until I had made a fool of 
myself, no doubt, had not the steward joined the party 
and escorted them up the cabin stairs. 

"I wonder the party don't register," I angrily re- 
marked to the clerk, as if I was in some way to blame 
for their seeming negligence. 

" They purchased their tickets on land, of course, and 
our curiosity will have to rest for to-night," he, laughing, 
answered. 

The trunks of our passengers were coming on board, 
and I carelessly walked over to the rack to read the let- 
tering upon them. There were four large zinc trunks, 
checked for Duluth, two bearing the letters I had 
seen on the guitar bag ; the other two the letters 
"A. H." This was all, and I returned to the clerk's 
room disgusted with myself for being so foolishly inter- 
ested over such a trifle. 

The Major and I accepted the offered cigar of the 
clerk, and flinging myself down upon the bed, all thoughts 
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of lettered trunks were wafted away in rings of smoke, 
which vanished in the damask hangings of the room. 

What a blessing it is that a good cigar will drive away 
all troublesome thought and care, and bring in return 
only pleasant fancies. 

Ten o^clock, and as we ascended the stairs, on our 
way to our state-room, the "India's" whistle sounded as a 
signal of starting. We met the. two young men, whom 
we had seen below, hurrying down, as we went up, and 
heard them leave the boat, with orders to the clerk " to 
take good care of the girls in number seventeen." 

We found that " number seventeen " was right oppo- 
site to ours. As we entered our door, we saw the two 
girls, with their door open, settling bags and wraps 
in satisfactory places. They did not see us, or they 
might have thought it took us an unnecessarily long time 
to close our door. The little girl had taken her cap 
from her head, and, rolling it up in her ulsters, flung 
them up on the upper berth with a long, sort of regretful 
sigh, and a very, very long face. 

" I am so sorry to have to go on so soon, Elise. I 
think Cleveland is the loveliest and nicest place I ever saw; 
and who could entertain so charmingly as the De Barrs7" 
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"Yes, Alda," replied the other, "it has been all pleas- 
ure for you here, but the Raytons are expecting us by 
this boat, and we must not disappoint them again; and 
I think, little girl,'' she said, turning her around and 
laughing at the big tear-drops upon her cheeks, "I think 
you have remained quite long enough for our first visit, 
and surely long enough to make one heart think of *the 
long, weary summer,' he told you he was sure to pass." 

" Now, Elise, you are laughing at me, but will you 
promise to come back here for a month during the win- 
ter season?" 

The answer was not heard, though we longed for it 
silently, I know not why. The Major held his post at 
the door, while I sleepily sought my bed; and when 
half asleep he awakened me with : 

"By Jove, Ralph, they are farmers' daughters — real 
country maidens, too. What fun we will have talking 
over farm products and the prospect of the fall stock 
market!" 

"How do you know who and what they are?" I said, 
turning over to go to sleep again. 

"Why, the little girl said: *They (meaning the young 
men who came on board with them to-night) were coming 
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to "Clover Farm" for two weeks, to hunt and fish, after 
they returned.*" 

"Well, what do I care?" I said, uninterestedly. "Get 
into bed, and don't get out so deucedly early to-morrow 
morning. Nothing to do here but rest, anyhow." 

He was restless, and for an hour or more he would 
break out loudly, wondering about the girls opposite to 
us; and when he at last fell asleep, I thought over my 
business, that was sure to pile up a desk full of work for 
mp in my absence ; and how hot and stupid Philadelphia 
will be after a delightful water trip. 

Can there be anyone, who has sailed the lakes, who 
does not know who Captain Ben Wilkins was? He was 
a dear and old friend of my partner, Fairfield, and I had 
met him many times in our office at home. He had 
sailed the Great Lakes for many years, and was known 
far and near, for his kindness and for his attentions 
towards his passengers ; also for his great enjoyment for 
fun and story-telling. As I write, my eyes are filled with 
tears, remembering how dear he became to us during 
our passage up on the "India," of which he was com- 
mander; and, too, remembering with what sorrow and 
regret we received the news of his death, a few weeks 
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after. Think of the good captain as living, if you can, 
until my little iourney is ended. 

The Major had been asleep some time, while I could 
not even close my eyes. What a nuisance it is to have 
some one come in and wake one up just as he is about 
dropping off to sleep ! I could hear the distant sound 
of the engines, seemingly pumping out slowly and with 
emphasis the words, "Farmers' daughters — farmers' 
daughters," and with these words ringing through my 
ears, I fell asleep. 

There were strange, exaggerated fancies passing 
through my dreams that night. First, I saw two girls 
seated upon a small rustic bridge, which spanned a swift- 
running trout stream, which came dashing down over the 
stones. The golden rod was swinging its heavy plumes 
of yellow in the morning breeze, and a sweet voice 
joined in the matins of the happy birds. The two faces, 
so nearly hidden by snowy linen sun-bonnets, were the 
faces of the "farmer's daughters." Just below the 
bridge was myself standing up, to my boot tops in the 
stream, holding my dainty pole before me, unmindful of 
the empty basket strapped over my shoulder. This fancy 
changes, and I can see into a long old-fashioned kitchen. 
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A row of light-colored wood chests surrounded one side of 
the rough plastered wall. At the other end of the room, 
and seated at a long work-table, were three, figures, 
women. Upon this table were many baskets, and pails 
filled with bright apples, which the women were paring, 
and tossing quickly into the long wooden bowls' at their 
feet. Over the black iron hooks, in the ceiling over- 
head, were festooned long strings of dried and brown 
apples, and as two of the women looked up at them, I saw 
again the same faces. Who was the third, quiet figure 
in this pretty scene? Her face was unknown to me,' 
though she seemed laughingly instructing me; who, 
seated upon a low stool, in front of the old brick oven, 
was trying in vain to shuck the great pile of walnuts 
lying before me upon the bright red brick floor. 

Such fancies were indeed too ridiculous for an after- 
thought by a thoroughly blase man, and were soon 
forgotten. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

"LB DEJEUNER." 

"What do you mean?" 

We had met with some delay during the night, there- 
fore we could not reach Detroit until nine o^clock the next 
morning. Major Frank and 1 were out early, and had 
been enjoying the cool breeze and heavy tossing of the 
white waves for an hour before the gong sounded through 
the saloon for breakfast. Taking our seats, which were 
near the captain's, at the left and just opposite to "num- 
ber seventeen," the door of which had not been opened 
that morning. There were two turned-down chairs at the 
Captain's right, and upon his left and next to us, sat our 
Bishop Beldin. After giving our orders for breakfast, we 
waited rather impatiently for the vacant chairs to be oc- 
cupied. We were disappointed, however, as the girls did 
not emerge from their room until we were leaving the ta- 
ble. Now, if there is any one thing detestable in a wo- 
man, it surely is never being ready for breakfast. If I 
am ever at the head of a household, my first rule shall 
be: "Breakfast at eight o'clock." I shall have it printed 
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and tacked upon all the sleeping apartment doors, like 
hotel rules, and there shall be no small penalty if the rule 
is not strictly adhered to. There is no sense in a girl 
never being ready to breakfast with other people, and 
these girls have only too soon learned the fashionable 
way of beginning a day. We went aft, took our chairs, 
and settled ourselves for our morning smoke. We soon 
heard voices coming up the steep ladder, and the two girls, 
in company with our good-looking clerk, came to where 
we sat, in front of the pilot-house, where they were soon 
joined by Captain Ben. The girl whom we knew only as 
"Alda" still kept her pansies, which clasped a wide sailor 
collar at her throat. These flowers were Her only orna- 
ment. Elise, the elder girl, was completely enveloped 
in a rough, shaggy boat-cloak, the hood drawn up over her 
head. As I passed them, on my way down, I heard Elise 
say to Captain Ben: 

"I will sing to you to-night, after we leave Detroit, if 
you wish." 

I know nothing of music, cannot play a chord upon 
anything, yet I have a great fancy for a sweet, low voice 
in singing some simple ballad. I will surely hear the 
promised song to-night, I thought, as the Major and I 
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went below to our state-room, kicked off our slippers, 
changed our silk caps for hats, and were soon ready to 
land at Detroit. 

The scenery for the first twelve miles of the Detroit 
River is very fine, being broad, with the Canadian shore 
rising abruptly from the water's edge to a height of twenty 
to twenty-five feet, the American shore being low and 
marshy. The islands divide the river into two channels 
— the American and Canadian channels. Three miles 
below the landing the river turns suddenly, and the beau- 
tiful city is brought into view. We left our room and 
came unexpectedly face to face with the girls, who are 
seemingly ready to land also. Coming closer to us, Elise 
stops, and, half blushingly, asks : 

"Is this the Woodward Avenue landing, sir?" 
We were both so taken by surprise at our sudden 
meeting that our reply must have been a crazy and for- 
eign one, for they both laughed. As Alda stood there 
tossing her little wool cap up in the air, and catching it 
again, and Elise stood laughing at us, I thought I had 
never seen two such lovely faces, — faces unruffled with 
care of any greater weight than the trivial, every-day' 
school-girl affairs. 
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"Pardon us," Elise is saying, "but we cannot find the 
clerk, and it is raining hard. We have no umbrella, and 
we wish to land to meet a friend." 

We flew for our umbrellas and offered our services, 
which, to my surprise and disapproval, were accepted, 
pleasantly and ever so politely. When the "India" put out 
her gangplank we four walked ashore. The little girl 
was tucked under my small umbrella, her hand ever so 
gently resting upon my arm. I call her "little girl," liking 
to think of her as such. I had no idea of her age, 
though she was no longer a child. If she were seen 
in a fashionable drawing-room, and robed in anything 
but a yachting suit, she would, no doubt, prove to be a 
young lady in every sense of the word. The walk from 
the dock to the Lake Superior Transit Company^s office 
is not a long one; in fact it was not long enough, and 
we reached it only too soon. Alda was delighted with the 
busy wharves, and we stopped to watch the happy crowd 
upon the ferry boat, and to listen to the music from the 
Italians on board. Then "a dear little baby" came trun- 
dling by, drawn by a pretty nursemaid in white cap and 
' apron. I found I could talk to this girl freely, while her 
quick and curious replies and questions were charming. 
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"You must not think us rude, Mr. — Mr. — what's 
your name?" 

"Clayton," I laughingly answered. "Ralph Clayton." 

"Well, Mr. Ralph Clayton, we are very much obliged 
to you and your friend for your kindness. I would not 
miss my boy for worlds, [and had it not been for you we 
would have been drenched." 

Assuring her "it was no trouble," I was daring to ask 
hei name just as the office door was reached, but she 
thanked me hurriedly and ran into the room, where 
I saw her clasped in the prms of a good-looking boy of 
sixteen, I should judge. Elise stood near them, and 
joined in the many questions which the boy could never 
find a chance to answer. It became evident to the 
Major and I that our mission was at an end, and we 
were now expected to retire. We left the office and pro- 
ceeded in a pouring rain up Woodward avenue. How 
nasty the rain seemed, and how wet my frail silk covering 
was getting. The great drops came trickling through, run- 
ning down my back and over my face. The Major had 
not spoken a word since we left the office, and I could 
see that some weighty subject was passing through his 
mind. 
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"Well, what is it. Major?" I said. "I cannot endure 
this sort of thing any longer. Besides being drenched 
with the rain I am being frozen in my companion's com- 
pany. 

"Ralph, don't talk to me now; wait awhile." 

The "awhile" proved to be when we had returned to 
the boat. We were wet and tired in our hopeless efforts 
to "do Detroit" in a rain storm. 

As soon as we reached our room and the key was 
turned in the door, I sat down upon the bed and de- 
manded the Major's reason for his sulkiness during the 
day. 

"Nothing, Ralph ; only I am reflecting in my mind 
whether we had not better remain satisfied with our 
limited acquaintance and not try to know them better." 

Was the man mad ! 

"Not to know whom better?" I asked wonderingly. 

"Why, the girls, of course, you stupid. Whom do you 
suppose I meant?" 

"If you mean the young ladies in the state-room op- 
posite. Major, I can answer I have no expectations of 
ever knowing them better." 
1 1" Now, Ralph, you are a cool fellow, I must say, not 
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to take more of an interest in two such mysterious girls." 

" Mysterious ! Major, why, what do you mean ?" 

'* I mean, simply, that there is something wrong, or 

1 should say mysterious, about them, and something in 

the lives of these two girls to bring blushes to their 

cheeks and " 

"Stop," I cried, " Major, you are forgetting yourself as 
a gentleman." I could not hear him speak against my 
new found wild-flower. "You shall never repeat your 
words again, in my presence, unless you have good rea- 
sons for them." 

"Well," he replied, coolly, "you are defending them 
right loyally, for a blase man." 

"Major, I will admit, I am interested in these two 
young girls, and from my very soul I know you wrong 
them." 

"Ha, ha ! Ralph, old boy, you are in love?" 
"You mistake me, Major; I never was that, and 
never shall be, but do not let us forget we are gentle- 
men." 

"Well, Ralph, now I will tell you what I mean, and 
you may judge for yourself I asked Miss Elise, if Alda 
was her sister. She replied — *not in truth her sister. 
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though she had loved, and cared for her, for years, as a 
sister." I then asked her, who Alda was, and she in 
dignantly said, *You have no right, sir, to question me 
upon so slight an acquaintance,' and she refused to 
speak to me again." 

* What, Major," I said, ** You have not quarrelled so 
soon, I hope." 

** Yes, I doubt if she speaks to me again. I am sure 
I have incurred her everlasting displeasure." 

"Now, Frank, you do seem like your old self, that I 
used to know at college; then I was always going around 
after you, righting your wrongs, and I was successful, too, 
you know, so leave this one to me, but promise me that 
you will never again doubt the sweetness and the truth- 
fulness of these girls." 

"Yes, I will solemnly promise here in your serious 
presence never to speak ill of them again." 

"You are joking, Major, while I am truly in earnest. 
I will venture to say they have left many a school-boy 
friend, or lover, at home, who would defend them more 
gallantly than I." 

The gong is thundering loudly for supper and we were 
not yet smoothed out from the drenching we had received. 
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The Major had recovered from his moodiness, and was 
washing his face, with a vengeance, blinking at the strong 
soap suds in his eyes, and singing, in a smothered voice, 
the song so sweetly sung by Emraett, "I know what love 
is," though he could never get beyond the words, "Come, 
kiss me, darling, and say you love me." What would I 
not give to see him fairly and squarely in love with Elise, 
after all. I wonder what little Alda would say if she 
knew how I defended her. Would she care, I wonder? 
She will return to her dog-eared language books, and to 
her domestic pets, and forget she ever had me and my 
frail umbrella, as her protectors in the rain-storm at De- 
troit to-day. It is strange, how certain words come to me 
now — ^words that I remember to have written in my old 
books at school — "There is often in the heart some 
innate image of the beings we are to love, that lends 
to our first sight an air of recognition." 
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CHAPTER III. 

TROUBLED MINDS. 
"Doctor, Lawyer, Merchant, Chief." 

' ■ HAT |can be more delightful and charm- 
ing than a evening flooded in moonlight 
^ i ■ upon the deck of a fine steamer ? No 
y^^ sounds but the waves' constant dashing 
against the boat, and the low voices of pleasant com- 
panions around you. The Major and I had been out 
on the lower deck since supper, and the hands of my 
watch tell me it is my retiring hour; still the voices above 
us held us to our chairs, as with some power unseen, and 
another hour drags on in silence. The girls had not left 
Captain Ben's side up by the pilot house since early 
twilight, and, remembering Elise promised "to sing," I 
had waited hopefully to hear her, but I was doomed to 
disappointment. There they sat, laughing and talking 
in highest glee. Captain Ben's merry laugh ringing out 
loud and clear above the rest. "Captain Ben," I heard 
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a voice say, "you do not believe me, or you would never 
laugh at me like you do." Turning, I saw the little girl, 
heavily cloaked and a fleecy white hood over her head, a 
very small part of her face visible under her bangs and 
over the wide white ribbons under her chin. She saw 
me below, and placing both her hands at either side of 
her mouth, called to us "to come up there." We went, 
and found the captain and several passengers seated 
around the pilot house. The laughter died out as we 
approached them, and Alda, throwing back her cloak, 
revealing a bright-hued lining, clasped her hands behind 
her, looked me in the face, and startled me with the 
question: 

"Mr. Clayton, do you think I would tell Captain Ben 
a — an untruth?" 

I was amused; what could I say, and what could the 
girl mean? I smiled evasively and said: "I hoped no 
one had accused her of an untruth." 

"Yes, Mr. Clayton, Captain Ben did. Of course, not 
in just so many words, but when he said I was telling a 
* whopper,' he meant it was not true." 

"What was the *whopper,' Miss Alda? Let the Major 
and me pass judgment upon it, will you?" 
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I hardly expected my words would meet with her ap- 
probation, but she at once stood out where all could see 
and hear her distinctly and began her story : 

"One summer, Elise, Auntie Kirkwood, and I spent a 
month at Nantucket." — What worlds of boyish pleasure 
shot through my mind at the mention of that dear old 
island. She seemed to have caught my look of recognition 
as she spoke the name of that old, sleepy town^ and hesi- 
tated a moment, then resumed quickly and with a hap- 
py, flushed face. "We used to sail up to a point called 
* Wauwinett,' a sail of seven miles in the grand old ocean. 
There, in the rough old house, we would have the most 
delicious clam and fish chowders, and would drive around 
the point in a two-wheeled, seatless, one-horse cart, and 
often we went out in the rough old row boats to fish for 
shark. There is really no sport in fishing for these 
great creatures, like there is in hauling in the pretty 
mackerel that we often do up in Maine; but just think 
of a girl catching a fish, a shark, weighing six, eight, and 
sometimes nine hundred pounds." 

She could not go on with her story, which I knew 
so well to be true, for the laughter from the party was 
deafening. 
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Captain Ben shouted, "Proceed with the yarn, and tell 
the boys how you landed these sea monsters." 

A haughty, hurt look overspread her face, and half 
poutingly, half tearfully, she went an, in a more subdued 
voice, the old enthusiasm half died out. 

"We caught them with large line or rope, and baited 
our great hooks with pieces of blue fish. We pulled 
them up to the side of the boat, and the skipper struck 
them over their noses, where their brains are, and killed 
them, then we towed them ashore." 

The story ended, she stood awaiting the result, amid 
the laughter of the doubtful party. 

I went quickly to her side, and said in a loud voice, 
"Your story is a true one, and very well told. I have 
been to Nantucket, and have fished off Wauwinett my- 
self for shark." She clapped her hands in delight, and, 
unmindful of the laughing people about us, unconscious- 
ly put her two hands in mine and said, "Oh I am so 
glad! Are not * Nantucket' and little *Siasconset' just 
the dearest little towns you ever saw?" 

We sat down together and talked over the two quaint 
places, and of the old town-crier, William, whose poor 
voice is completely worn out, and of the many pleasure 
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drives over the moors to Siasconset. I loved these old 
sea-ports, and now that they had proven the means of a 
friendship between us, I could not speak well enough of 
them. 

"Mr. Clayton, don't you sometimes wonder why peor 
pie who have never travelled will never believe the 
adventures and happenings of one who has?" 

"Yes, Miss Alda, I have thought of it. Our time is 
wasted in telling of our summer pleasures to others than 
those who have been at the same place and enjoyed the 
same pleastire." 

"Mr. Clayton, do you like music?" 

At this question I heard music at our right, and turn- 
ing around, I saw that Elise was seated by the captain's 
side, her guitar in her lap, and she was lightly running 
her fingers over the strings and talking in a low tone to 
those around her. 

"Elise sings so well, Mr. Clayton, and I care nothing 
for any music but hers. She often sings me to sleep." 

We listened as Elise's clear, pure tones floated out 
upon the night air. The song was a low, joyful one, and 
the quaint air was one I never had heard. 
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"What is the name of the song," I asked, "and who 
is the composer?" 

"Why, it is Elise's song. She improvises charmingly, 
Mr. Clayton, and that is why I like her music. It is 
always something new." 

It was charming, and this is the sailor's song she sang 
to our good Captain Ben, who sat in his arm chair, with 
a pleasant smile upon his face. 

Oh, a merry life the sailor leads, 
And a blithesome heart hath he ; 
He knows no care, no sorrow heeds, 
As he sails o'er the beautiful sea. 

Let the winds blow soft, 
Or the fierce gale whirl, 
Never a straw cares he; 
While his flag floats aloft 
The billows may swirl ; 
He's as happy as happy can be. 

*Tis a joyous life the sailor lives ; 

On wings of the wind flies he ; 

His cheek's bright glow old Ocean gives, 

For he loves the wonderful sea. 

His heart gives a bound 
As the ship fills her sails, — 
Never a straw cares he ; 
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The breakers may sound 
Like lost spirits' wails — 
'Tis sweeter than music can be. 

A pliilosopher's life the sailor leads, 

No thought for the morrow hath he ; 

If the wind fills his sails, 'tis all that he needs, 

He's at home on the wild surging se;a. 

Let the wind whistle loud, 
With storm black as night. 
Never a straw cares he ; 
Of his ship he is proud. 
He is wild with delight, 
As only a sailor can be. 

t The song ended and died out forever. Our captain 
often expressed a wish "to hear.it again," but Elise as- 
sured him "she never could think of just the same words 
again;" but she sang to him many times during our jour- 
ney. The music had long ago died out, and we were 
left alone. Alda had not spoken since Elise had put her 
guitar back into its case and gone below. She sat look- 
ing far out at sea, with her hands clasping the railing in front 
of her. I must surely know more of her, I thought, and 
speaking softly I dared to call her — " Alda !" She turned 
her head and reprovingly answered — 
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"Monsieur." 

"Do not be offended, Miss Alda," I pleadingly said, 
"but you seemed so like a child to me, I called you Alda." 

" You are mistaken. Monsieur ; I am no child, and you 
are not to call me Alda." 

"Forgive me," I said, coaxingly, "I meant no harm." 

"I will forgive you this time, for you so nobly defended 
me to-night about the * whopper.' I don't want to get 
angry at you, Mr. Clayton, for I can talk to you about so 
many places and things. I hope we may be friends." 

I must say I was disappointed to find my woods flower 
so forward in making my acquaintance, and I checked 
her words by telling her I defended her not only when 
she told the shark story, but that the second night out I 
had defended her and Elise in a way little thought of by 
them. "Pardon me, Miss Alda," I resumed, "but I 
have taken an unaccountable interest in you two girls, 
and I hope I may prove your champion again, should I 
be called upon to do so." 

"What is it you said, Mr. Clayton?" she wonderingly 
asked, leaning nearer to me and untying the white strings 
and slipping the fleecy hood back from her face. 
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•*I mean that some one here on the * India* saw fit to 
* speak ill of you and " 

"On the 'India'?" she interrupted, "I did not know 
there was any one here who knew me." 

"Miss Alda, could any one, knowing you, speak ill of 
you and Elise ?" 

She arose from her seat, and I thought I had again 
offended her, but her answer came quickly and in a 
hushed voice — 

" No, not one word against Elise. She is the best and 
noblest woman God ever made." 

She sank into the captain's vacant chair, and burst 
into tears. What could I do ? What was I expected 
to do ? Could Frank have been right, after all ? This 
surely was no child, and I am to blame for these tears. 
How could I ask her forgiveness ? I knelt down by her 
side, not caring that the sharp, black eyes of the man at 
the wheel were upon me. 

"Forgive me," I said, "I am sorry I made you cry." 

"I forgive you, Mr. Clayton, for you do not know how 
cruelly you have re-called all my past life — a life I 
thought I had lived down and forgotten. But what am 
I saying! Forgive me, in return. Monsieur, and forget it." 
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"If I had known, Miss Alda, that there could be any- 
thing in your life to question, I would have died rather" 
than recall it to your memory; and, to atone for it, I 
shall strive to make you forget your school-girl troubles, 
here upon the * India.* They seem like insurmountable 
mountains to a girl of your age." 

"Hush! the more you say the more terrible you 
make it." 

" Miss Alda, take my hand in friendship, and we will 
forget this." 

A thick fog had come up suddenly, and we. were fast 
becoming surrounded by it. We went below and to- 
gether into the cabin, where, among the many card- 
tables sat Major Frank and Elise over a game of crib- 
bage. I was thankful that these two were again at peace, 
and drawing two chairs up to the table, I proposed a 
game of cards. 

This may look a little unusual, and decidedly out of 
place for two young girls to rely so implicitly upon the 
passport of two strange gentlemen. Think what you 
will, I am glad that our every-day society is not as it is 
in Europe, where a young lady can never appear out of 
her chaperone's sight. My acquaintance with Captain 
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Ben secured us a friendship. We sat down, and the 
Major placed a long paper before us, saying, — 

"Miss Elise and I have drawn up this iagreement, and 
we are to play three games of whist. The ones who are 
losers are to fill out the blanks." 

We read the paper, and I saw a faint cloud pass over 
Alda's face as she placed it back upon the table. A 
smile and some cheerful word from Elise dispelled the 
cloud, and I ran my eyes again over the paper: 

"These blanks to be filled out truthfully — 

1. Full name 

2. Residence 

3. Destination 

4. Occupation 

5. Engaged ?. 

6. Married ? 

We all agreed to the paper, and the cards were dealt 
out. I am sure to lose the game, I thought, for I never 
read a word of "Pole on Whist," or took enough interest 
in the game to learn to play it well. I shall soon know 
Alda's name, I thought, as I carelessly placed my king 
of hearts upon the Major's ace when I held four smaller 
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hearts; but the game ended, and we stood seven to four. 
I never had held such hands in my life, and Alda at 
once seemed to learn my playing, so that at the end of 
the three games we were far ahead, and the blanks were 
filled out by Major and Elise. 

I found that my opponent's name was Miss Elise 
Kirkwood; she lived at "Clover Farm;" was going to 
the Rayton's at Duluth; her occupation was "doctor, 
lawyer, merchant, chief," — what in the world did that 
mean? — ^she was not married, nor was she engaged. I have 
lived so long and have had so many disappointments in my 
life, that when I dare to think "now I will know something 
and find something pleasant," I laugh at my momen- 
tary mistake, and the disappointments now seem a mat- 
ter of course, something inevitable. And we left the 
card table, saying, "Good night" to our new friends 
without one feeling of regret If by some unforseen 
misfortune, sometime, I should find everything turning 
out just as I desire it, it is a question in my mind whether 
it would not prove to be infernally disagreeable after all. 
The pleasure of life is surely the uncertainty of it But 
what a beastly late hour for a man of my age to be out 
of his bed. This must not occur again, I thought, 
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or my two weeks* vacation will prove no rest at alL 
The Major was trying to sing snatches of Elise's sailor 
song as I turned in, and seemed delighted over the result 
of our three games of whist, while I relapsed into my 
old state of quietness and thoughtfulness. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

*• SAULT STE. MARIE." 

" Listen, 'tis the song of the iris flower." 

?AULT Ste. Marie," the capital of Chippewa 
county, is situated on St. Mary's River, fifty- 
five miles above Lake Huron, and fifteen 
miles from the foot of Lake Superior. Here 
are situated the famous ship canals, which were built 
by the State of Michigan, for passing the Rapids 
in the St Mary's River. In passing up through these 
great locks, the scene from the boat is very interesting. 
I have traversed the St. Lawrence River many times, and 
have enjoyed the beauties of the two charming lakes, 
Champlain and George, yet I regard this trip of the 
Great Lakes, far superior. 

The Sault is such a queer little place, with its one little 
business street, thickly built up with small stores, hotels, 
and fancy shops, where one can spend some time in look- 
ing, and choosing from the stock of birch bark inven- 
tions, such as boxes, canoes, and even ladies* hats, com- 
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plete with plumes and bands, while hung upon the walls 
were hundreds of bows and arrows, and snow shoes. 
We visited the military post there, the Major and I, and 
were presented to several of the gentlemanly officers and 
their families. The scenery along the banks of the 
river was charming, indeed; so unlike anything one 
ever saw, or ever will see anywhere else. They were 
covered with fresh green grass, dotted everywhere with 
bright golden buttercups, and the more unpretending 
variety of the quiet fleur de lis. The few low bushes 
hung over the water's edge, and near to them were the 
small huts of the Indians, who were preparing their one 
meal of the day, in a small iron kettle swinging over a 
very smoky fire. There were many fishing boats down 
below the rapids, and a merry party were "shooting the 
rapids "in Cadro's canoe," (an old Indian, famous for 
his skill in shooting the rapids successfully). Taking all 
of the little beauties and combining them, they present a 
beautiful picture. We reached this port Saturday morn- 
ing, after coming up through the St. Mary's River, which 
connects Lakes Superior and Huron, being the former's 
only outlet. It is a beautiful river, sixty-two miles long, 
forming the boundary line between the United States 
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and Canada. I owe an apology to the brightest little 
sunbeam of our boat, and now, upon bended knee, I ask 
her forgiveness, for not introducing her before to you — 
little Bessie Darrow, her true name, from Detroit. She 
is en route, with her mother, for St. Paul. She is a sunny- 
haired, blue-eyed child of four years, who, by her sweet 
baby manners, and modest little robes, won the admira- 
tion of us all. When she first saw Alda coming up 
the cabin stairs, her little mouth, which had been becom- 
ingly puckered for a good cry, changed to a happy 
smile. She left her mother's side, and ran towards her, 
holding out her hands, and crying, "Oh, Auntie, Auntie." 
Alda stood looking down at the child with such a strange, 
sweet look upon her face, and as I watched her, I saw 
her eyes fill with tears, as she caught her up in her arms 
and kissed her. They were friends at once, and though 
the child had never seen her before, she was her 
"Auntie" for the rest of the journey. Even Bessie had 
shown a woman's fondness for flirtation, and her spoon 
flirtation with Master Walter, opposite her at table, was 
watched with interest by her mother. Is it born in girls 
to flirt, I wonder? Why do I liken Alda to Bessie? 
There is the same sweet innocence in both, still there is 
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something provokingly interesting and mysterious in her. 
There is a something in her life, of which she constantly 
thinks, though how well she conceals it, and how admir- 
ably her winning ways make one forget about what may 
have been. I have watched these two together for hours, 
and have, in vain, tried to fathom the mystery, as she 
sat holding Bessie in her arms, whose blue eyes have 
long been closed, and shaded by her long eyelashes in 
slumber, She would press her lips to that fair head, and 
nestle her closer under her warm cloak. She raised her 
eyes once, and saw me standing there. She was startled, 
but I soon was at her side, and took Bessie from her 
arms, and bore her to her mother's room, and placed her, 
a sleeping beauty, upon her couch. Alas, I am clouding 
our happy morning at the Sault with my own cloudy 
feelings, and I will forget them. 

Bessie, Elise and Alda came on board again, as we 
were about to leave port. They had gathered huge 
bunches of buttercups and iris flowers. Bessie was 
decked out as a flower girl her gipsy hat was garlanded 
with a wreath of bright flowers, and her hands were clasp- 
ing tightly a bouquet of grasses and buttercups. She had 
said, "Oh, pick them all, or they will waste." If a 
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picture of these three girls could have been painted, as I 
saw them there, what a furor it would create in our picture 
stores at home. It is painted upon my soul forever, and 
no one one else can see it. 

Saturday evening, and I sat out on deck alone. The 
moon was looking down in all its splendor. I am sure 
the moon on land is never one-half as big and bright as 
it is to-night upon the water. 

Am I then so perceptibly blase that the girls are con- 
scious of it? Did Alda give me that bunch of iris flowers 
to-day to indicate any particular meaning. She said: 
"They are our native flowers, Mr. Clayton," and, as she 
said this, she pressed the transparent beauties to her lips 
and gave them to me, with their delicate petals crushed 
and blackened by the loving kisses. Is it not the iris 
flower that means "a message for you?" Yes, I am 
sure it is. I pondered over the flowers that even then 
were so inartistically crammed into my water jug in my 
state-room, and over the large purple and white ones 
embroidered upon the guitar case. 

Voices are coming nearer, and the Major, Elise and 
Alda are coming up the ladder. Alda joins me at my 
old seat by the pilot house, while the Major and Elise 
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are walking slowly and with difficulty to a retired seat 
behind the texas. 

We sat down and drew our thick robe over our laps, 
and I at once asked "the meaning of the iris flowers." 

"The meaning, Monsieur? Why, I never thought of 
any one meaning. It is the emblem of France, and 
means But hark^ Elise is singing." 

She hushed me by holding her finger to her lips, 
saying — 

"It is the song of the 'Fleur-de-Lis,* and one that she 
wrote herself — listen Monsieur." 

SONG. 
THE FLEUR-DE-LIS OF LA BELLE FRANCE. 

Sweet "Reur-de-Lis," thy azure hue, 

So faintly veined with cieamy white, 
Brings back my native land to view. 

With all its vineyards bathed in light ; 
I see the graceful maidens dance, 
Sweet " Fleur-de-Lis " of La Belle France. 

In foreign lands, far o'er the sea, 

We greet thy stately flower. 
And smile to meet thee, as a friend 

Sore missed for many an hour. 
I greet thee with a loving glance — 
Sweet " F)eur-de-Lis " of La Belle France. 
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Let English maidens roses wear ; 

And Scottish lass the thistle please ; 
Let Shamrock deck the Irish fair, 

And Alpine maid, the Eidelweiss. 
I see them all, as in a trance — 
Sweet "Fleur-de-Lis" of La Belle France. 

Columbia's daughters love to see 
The Stars and Stripes float high in air, 

Emblem of all that's grand and free, 
That shelters all that's sweet and fair. 

You, two, have broken many a lance — 

Sweet "Fleur-de-Lis" of La Belle France. 

Oh ! flower so fair, and banner bright, 

You have my heart's best love. 
I claim you both as my birthright, 

I rest beneath the flag above. 
I wear the flower with loving glance — 
Sweet "Fleur-de-Lis" of La Belle France. 

"What can be sweeter than that song, Mr. Clayton?" 
she said, looking out at a passing steamer which our 
captain was saluting with a whistle. 

"It is pretty, and I love ballads when so well sung; 
your friend has a fine voice. Do you sing, Al — Miss 
Alda." 

"Yes, I sometimes sing upon Sunday at our village 
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church, but I never sing alone; it always seems to 
frighten me so." 

"Mr. Clayton, we are to have services here to-morrow 
morning, Bishop Belden told me; shall you attend?" 

"Yes," I answered, "I shall of course attend services. 
I am an Episcopalian; are you?" 

"I! oh no, Monsieur, I am not anything; I do not be- 
long to any church." 

I was disappointed with her for speaking so lightly, 
and chidingly asked her why. 

• " Why ! Mr. Clayton ? Why, because I don't think 
any girl has a right to join any church. I shall not, un- 
til I am married." 

" Married, Miss Alda ! Are you going to be married?" 

"Yes, sometime, I suppose, or have an everlasting 
amount of fun poked at me for, * never having a 
chance.'" 

" I am sorry you think so lightly of religion," I coolly 
said, tipping my chair back against the pilot house. 

" You wrong me, sir ! I will venture to say that I have 
thought more seriously of religion, than you ever have." 

" How so," I asked, wonderingly. 

" Well, you see, I am not like other girls ; that is, I 
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don't seem to think and do as other girls do, and I — 
that is I am sure — oh, I hardly think I ought to tell you 
what I was going to, for you are. so very serious on the 
subject that if you did not laugh at me, you would be 
terribly shocked." 

" I promise not to laugh at you, little girl, or to be 
shocked." 

"Then, put your head over here, and I will — no I 
will not tell you." 

I did not like being trifled with like this, and was about 
to leave her, saying something beastly cross about ttiy 
seriousness, when she said — 

" Then listen, and I will whisper it ever so gently, so 
if you are shocked, I will pretend — it was something else. 
Listen ! I have made up my mind, and have solemnly 
vowed never to join any church until I am married, be-' 
cause I will not have two kinds of religion in my family." 

" I shall never laugh at so sensible a resolution as that, 
Alda, but I had*never thought of it in that light before. 
If more people were of the same opinion, there would 
be many more happy firesides upon a Sunday morning." 

She did not chide me now for calling her " Alda," and 
the evening passed pleasantly and too quickly. We were 
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interrupted at last by the mate, who, coming up with 
Captain Ben, called me to his side, and took me to the 
end of the texas, and surprised me with these words : 

" Clayton, look out for the young lady with you, and 
the other one who is down in the cabin with your friend. 
When we left the Sault there were three gamblers came 
on board, bound for Marquette, and the captain over- 
heard one of them say, there were two girls upon the 
boat who had some diamonds and valuables that were 
well worth working for. Now, if these are the girls, and 
they have the supposed diamonds, we must keep a close 
watch, and captain says, don't let them out of your 
sight." 

I was startled, I own, for I had already left Alda alone, 
and I ran back to where I had left her, and she was 
gone. I looked everywhere for her, and wildly pulled 
my hat over my head tightly, and in another moment 
would have jumped down the ladder in my hurry, had 
not two soft hands blinded my eyes from behind, and a 
shrill voice shouted in my ears — 

"Robbers, robbers, Mr. Clayton, as true as I live; oh 
how like a romance, isn't it?" 
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I pressed my hand over her mouth to hush her words 
and laughter. 

"Keep quiet, Alda," I said, "or they will hear you; 
how did you know of it ? " 

" How ? Why, I listened, of course, and heard every 
word the mate said to you." 

" Alda, have you and your friend the supposed valua- 
bles?" 

" I will not answer your question. Monsieur, but ask 
you one — will you protect us from these men?" 

" Protect you, little girl ! Yes, to-night, and forever^ 
if I but had the right." 

" This is the third time since I knew you that you 
have protected me, ^Mon Roif first — well never mind 
that — second, it was the 'whopper,' and now 'tis rob- 
bers. It is real romantic, isn't it ? I am going to begin 
my journal to-morrow in good earnest." 

" Mr. Clayton, you have called me * Alda,' ever so 
many times to-night, and I like to have you, but may I 
call you just plain Ralph ? I would not ask you, but 
your whole name is too long to speak every time, and 
when one is in a hurry." 

"Call me Ralph, if you choose; just plain Ralph, and 
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— will you ever forgive me if" — I can not tell just what I 
said, but there, in the bright moonlight, not caring should 
the whole wide world be looking, I drew her into my 
arms, and pressed my first long and loving kiss upon 
her brow — a white arm stole around my neck, and two 
merry eyes looked for a moment into mine; her lips 
parted in a joyous smile as she said — 
''Mon Rot, don't tell Elise for the world." 
She bounded down the ladder, and was at the cabin 
door long bejore I joined her. 

The wind was blowing a loom-gale as we entered the 
door, and I have but a dim, troubled remembrance of 
the events of that night — a night which had seemed so 
enchantingly sweet, an hour, yes, only a moment before, 
and ending so abruptly and so full of sorrow. I can 
only recount that as we advanced into the cabin the 
three strange men, of whom the mate had cautioned 
me, were seated in a quiet consultation. As Alda ad- 
vanced into the room the largest of the men jumped to 
his feet, and stood grasping the back of his chair for sup- 
port. She, too, saw him, and as she stood there — her 
cloak put back from her shoulders, her head bare, one 
hand pressed to her head, and with that wild look in her 
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eyes — she would have made a splendid representation of 
**Hero," dazed at the sight of her lifeless "Leander" 
before her. She looked at the stranger, yet saw him not ; 
he advanced and breathed her name. I could only 
catch the first name, which had become so dear to me — 
** Alda." She did not speak, but slowly moved towards 
the main cabin door, her eyes still fixed upon him. She 
reached the* door, but had no sooner done so than she 
fell insensible to the floor. I was beside her in an in- 
• stant, and bathed her face and brow until she opened 
her eyes, and stood again upon her feet. The stranger 
stood with bowed head, and a tear glistened upon his 
cheek, but he stood in silence. We passed on into the 
cabin and to her room, and not until the door was 
reached did she speak to me. Then these strange words 
came tremblingly from her lips — 

" Say nothing of this, if you have one spark of pity,' 
and as she passed within the door, she whispered — 

"Ralph, forget it all, and never speak of it again — 
promise." 

I did promise and she was gone. 

What can this man be to Alda? He surely holds 
the secret of her past life. Am I again to be deceived 
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and disappointed in my new acquaintance, whom I have 
grown to love in the few days that I have known her? 
Frank must have been right, and if he is, I suppose I 
shall meet the disappointmeint as calmly as I have all 
other failures. A woman is soon forgotten in the jolly 
hunting-fields, or in the blazing drawing room. But she 
is not like other women I have known, and until I have 
an explanation of it all I shall trust her. I have promised 
" never to speak of it." Thank heaven that sympathy 
and love are not alone expressed in words, but the touch 
of the hand, the look of the eye, finds the heart best. 
I sought my room, but not to sleep nor doubt, but to 
hope. 
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CHAPTER V. 

NUMBER SBVBNTBBN. 

" Yes, Bessie loves me, but — " 

*rtE interior of Number Seventeen is dimly 
lighted from the chandelier in the cabin, 
.which sheds its rays through the glass door 
and upon the bed, where the two girls, 
half- reclining behind the heavy damask curtains, have 
been in close consultation for hours, since Alda's 
strange encounter. Elise, good and faithful friend, 
holds Alda in her arms, caressing her hot face with her 
own cool hand. She knows so well the anguish that is 
passing in her young friend's heart Many times has she 
comforted her, when a remembrance of a mistaken life 
had come ^ vividly before her. 

"I had hoped, Alda, that you had forgotten the old 
days at the farm, and I had already seen the clouds 
breaking away into the brightest of sunshine for you, 
darling, and now your meeting with Otto Livermore to- 
night has brought it all back to both of us, but, dearie, 
forget it and be happy again, for my sake." 
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"I have never forgotten it, Elise, but have tried to be 
happy. I owe so much to you, and how can I repay 
you?" 

"Hush, Alda; I have had my reward over and over 
again." 

"Elise," falters a voice, "if you were a stranger to 
me — if you had just met me, and should become ac- 
quainted with me, and had but just heard of that horrible 
night at the farm, could you forgive me, and — and love 
me?" 

A hand closes the quivering lips and then a kiss takes 
its place. Looking into her little charge's face she says, 
" Why, child, I would love you just as I do now in spite 
of the whole world." 

"You are so good, Elise, and if what rightly belongs 
to me is ever mine, you shall be doubly rewarded. You 
are my only friend, you and Auntie Kirkwopd, and no 
one else will ever love me." 

"Had you not thought, Alda, that some one here, upon 
the India, loved you?" 

"Yes, Bessie loves me, but it is only because she fan- 
cies I resemble some one else." 

"No, it is not Bessie, but it is Mr. Ralph Clayton." 
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"Ralph Clayton." As she repeats these words she 
starts up with a little cry, a faint consciousness comes 
to her that she, too, loves him, but her lips close tightly, 
and with closed eyes she falls back upon the bed, with 
a sigh. "No, not Ralph, Elise; he would not love me 

if he knew I had If I should tell him Oh, Elise, 

you know what I would say, but cannot." 

"Do not say another word to-night, ma chere, and I 
insist upon your trying to be happy, and help me pass 
our summer pleasantly. I ask, simply, in return for what 
I have done for you, that you are contented and cheer- 
ful." 

A smothered, "I will try again," came from the pillow, 
then quietness steals over the room. The clouds seem 
to our little friend to be growing thicker, when, in truth, 
they are fast breaking away, and soon she shall see the 
S4n shining brighter than she can even dream of now. 
She was always bright and merry among us, and had 
made many friends, from our captain down to our queer 
little porter, Joe, yet never one word of regret from her 
to finoa sympathetic friend. How true it is that those 
who m^st need our sympathy are the very ones who 
never ask it, but who struggle on, making life cheerful 
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for others, even if there is not one ray of sunshine 
to brighten their own. 

I hope you are not weary^ of the word "disappoint- 
ment '* ^hich occuf s so often, unavoidably, in these pages. 
'Tis a long word, and one that has made up the most of 
my life. I have grown so used to the fourteen letters 
that compose the word, that each one seems to stand out 
chidingly to me for something 1 have or have not done, 
that would have changed it alk So bear with me, and 
pity the regrets of a thoroughly blase man. The girls 
were secretly spoken of as "Number Seventeen." They 
had not appeared at breakfast or dinner. I passed the 
night restlessly, and watchfully, and at early dawn was up 
and dressed, as we ran into port at Marquette — "Laughing^ 
Fish Point" I watched anxiously for the departure of 
the three strange men, and after I had seen them pass up 
the hill and out of sight, I breathed a sigh of relief. 

Is there not a pale face pressed against the window 
upon the other side of the boat? Is that face hopefU or 
fearful of a last look at them? 

I had no eye for the beautiful town that morning/^hich 
is so picturesquely built high upon the hill, and sQquietly 
nestling among the trees, overlooking the dark-bUe waters 
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of Lake Supenor. Nature was even cruelly unresponsive 
this morning, and I am sure that "travelling is the saddest 
pleasure of life." Our thoughts are ever turning back to 
something dear to us, which never would have seemed so 
dear and near, maybe^ had it not been left behind. 
There is forever a something that remains with us to re- 
mind us that our footsteps must turn homeward, even 
though our pleasures are greater where they are. " What 
have I left behind me to regret/* Will I not now regret 
something here when I am again at the office? And will 
not a face come between me and my books too often?" 
What a fool a woman can make of a man, anyhow, and 
at the end, with a few tears and a momentary feeling of 
pity, forget the pain she has caused, and add one more 
name to her list of once dearest and most devoted "of 
lovers." 

The Major has been unusually quiet, and has avoided 
my company. When not with Elise, he was lounging 
upon the bed of the clerk, recounting to him some dar- 
ing horsemanship of the officers at the post, and of his 
rough Texas life. I could never get a word with him 
now, and soon thought nothing of him during the day. 

Our purser, a tall, fine-looking fellow from Yale, had 
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become known to us as "Percy." Alda could never re- 
call his name, which was not long, but rather peculiar, 
and had named him "Percy," and by that name he will 
be known to the end of memory. 
. What a stupid, uneventful day I had passed. I was 
present in the cabin at morning services, and, though I 
am familiar with every word of my prayer-book, I could 
not repeat one response without my book, and each word 
looked as a stranger to me. We had passed the wonder- 
ful " Picture Rocks" during the night, but I forgot, in my 
restlessness, to look for the "Empress of the Lake," 
which is a majestic rock profile of a woman's face looking 
sadly towards the North, and guarding the waters below, 
like the great profile of "The Old Man of the White 
Mountains" that I have seen so many times, sternly 
guarding Profile Lake. Upon our return voyage we 
passed these grand old rocks by daylight, which are the 
most picturesque and fanciful one's imagination can con- 
ceive, "The Castle," and the wonderful cave of the 
" Grand Portal " and " Basalt Dyke." Then there are 
miles of brown stone Swiss houses, with a continuation 
of low, slanting, dark roofs, and massive stone steps, and 
beautifully-carved pillars, seemingly delicately twined 
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with ivy. These and many more charming and fanciful 
myths hold one in a rapture of delight in passing. 

We made no stops after leaving Marquette until we 
reached Portage Lake, passing "Granite Island," "Stew- 
ard's Rock," and the "Huron Islands." We crossed 
Keweenaw Bay to Portage Entry. This entry is narrow, 
crooked, and difficult of navigation, but the passage cuts 
off Keweenaw Point, and saves one hundred and twenty 
miles travel. Portage Lake is twenty miles long and two 
miles wide, with its banks covered with low bushes and 
large, extensive forests. Now and then a farm-house is 
seen, and the many wood-docks, where the lonely people 
came down "to see the boats pass," were our only excite- 
ment. It was a forlorn-looking place to spend one's life, 
but what pleasure a camping-out party could find here. 
How nice it would be to "get left" here in this quiet wil- 
derness, providing the girls and Frank were left too. No 
such veritable romance ever happens to me, and when I 
hear of so many romances and adventures in one's life, I 
am always doubtful of the actual occurrence of it. What 
a stupid day this would have been to me were it not for 
Captain Ben and Bessie. The Major wandered up and 
down the decks and cabins, hopeful of seeing Elise; and 
so he wandered on until mid-afternoon, when, just as 
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the beautiful towns of Hancock and Houghton were 
coming into view, the girls came out upon the lower deck, 
greeting every one, as usual. They were soon joined by 
Bessie, who clung to Alda's hand, fearful of again losing 
sight of her. There were no traces of a sleepless night, 
and but few remarks passed upon their absence during 
the day. 

"We have passed a quiet Sunday morning," Alda 
laughingly said, "and now I am ready to land at Han- 
cock, and to see all the Sunday lovers and sweethearts 
that Percy says are so numerous here." 

Looking into that happy, smiling face, I could not 
doubt her, and put away, at once, all fear that the words 
of Frank, when he called her "mysterious," had caused 
me. I surely must have known her before. "Have I 
not sometime, in a pre-existence, seen her and loved 
her?" "I know not; I simply know I am interested in 
her more than I wish I were." She came to me where I 
stood at the bow of the boat, and pointing rapturously to 
the hundreds of gulls that were flying from one town 
across to the other, cried: "Oh! Ralph! do you see 
those beautiful white gulls? How I love white birds; 
they remind me so of some pure, white soul ; don't they 
you?" 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A MYSTERIOUS PACKAGE * 

•'We were born in La Belle France." 

^HE two towns, Hancock and Houghton, are 
built opposite to each other upon Portage 
Lake. We landed at the former town 
iate upon Sunday afternoon, where we re- 
mained several hours unloading freight. The town is 
built, like most of the lake ports, high up on a hill, which 
rises abrubtly from the water to a height of five hun- 
dred feet. There are some great copper mines here, 
and on the dock were many fine specimens of copper 
ore. The whole town had surely turned out en masse 
upon a Sunday evening to walk up and down the long, 
wide dock, and to see our passengers. I never saw such 
a kaleidoscope of colors as the costumes of these good 
people presented. 

Passing into these lake ports you are struck by the 
lack of life in nature, and do not at first think that it is 
owing to the absence of green grass and trees ; which is 
the real life of all nature. Wandering about the town. 
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hoping to meet some familiar face, I returned at dusk to 
the boat disappointed. I found the Major, Ehse, Alda, 
and Jessie seated upon a huge copper specimen. Join- 
ing them I learned that the serious subject in contempla- 
tion was of a rough sea without, and Captain Ben had 
said, "We will have a rough night of it." We walked on 
board of the "India," little knowing how thankfully we 
would leave it at the next port. We took our chairs out 
to the stern of the boat, where the many pretty hanging 
baskets of ferns and flowers were swinging between the 
posts, and where the steward had placed a number of 
small, bright young evergreens in boxes. It was con- 
verted into an enchanting bower. 

After Bessie was wrapped closely in Alda's cloak and 
nestling in her arms, I said to her: 

"Alda, are you afraid in a storm at sea?" 
"No, I am not really afraid, but I don't quite enjoy 
it" 

"The captain says there can be no danger." 
"If there is, Ralph, and we should never reach Bay- 
field, should you be so very sorry?" y 

As she asked this she pressed Bessie's little hand to 
her cheek and looked vacantly out into the darkness 
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around us. I could not answer her then, and, pausing 
a moment, she said : 

"I think I could go'down in the waves to-night with- 
out a regret, or a cry for help. I have such a feeling of 
unhappy happiness that I have never felt before." 

"Aida, I promised you I would never question you 
again, and I will not break any promise made to you, 
but you have no right to speak so heartlessly." 

"Ralph, Elise and I were born in France, La Belle 
France." 

I was startled at this, though she had told me the iris 
flower, emblem of France, was her native flower. 

"When we came across the water we had a terrible 
passage, and I thought then I would never again give 
my life to the mercy of the waves, but that fear is all 
gone now, and I am never happier than when I am up- 
on the sea, or in my own little boat at home." 

Alda left us, when we made our way up through the 
passage, and bore Bessie again to her mother's room, 
asleep. 

When the "India" struck Lake Superior, she bowed her 
head to the gale and great white waves, plunging through 
them and sailed out into the night. The wind blew 
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furiously, driving us all within doors, where the evening 
was passed, reading and listening to the sweet voice of 
Elise, and to the sweet mel6dies so skilfully drawn from 
her curiously inlaid guitar. When she was singing her 
song of "La Belle France" a waiter came and stood at 
her side, and when the song was finished, he whispered 
to her a message from Captain Ben. She placed her 
guitar again in its case, and bidding us "to follow her," 
led us to the captain's room. We found him sitting at 
his ease, in his arm chair, with his slippered feet high in 
air, the better to show the embroidered "Capt. Ben" 
upon the toe of each. Beside him stood a small table 
prepared for five, as a pleasant surprise for us. 

Entering the room, Alda tossed her cloak and cap 
upon the bed, and I saw her start and grasp something 
from off the pillow, look at it but for a moment, and, 
unseen by anyone but me, secrete it in the folds of her 
dress. 

With burning cheeks she took the offered chair next 
to the captain's. I could make nothing from her pre- 
tended air of cheerfulness. She is again the life of the 
room, and Captain Ben was jollier still. 

After the table was sent away. Captain Ben lifts his 
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feet from off the rest in front of him, leaves, his chair, 
and going over to an old chiffonnier he unlocks it, and 
after hurriedly looking over a pile of papers, disappoint- 
edly says, "I was going to show you all something, but 
I can't just put my hand on it now. It was a package 
left in the room of the strange men we had from the 
Sault." 

"What was it?" we all asked. 

"Don't know what it was. If I could find it we 
would open it to help pass the night pleasantly. No 
doubt it would be very entertaining." 

A look of relief passed over Alda's face as our conver- 
sation drifted into another course. "What could it 
mean? 1 shall demand of her an explanation of this, 
and yet, what right hive I to ask it? She is an interest- 
ing study. Shall I cease to learn it, and give my tired 
brain a rest?" 

I remember, *when at college, during my first year, how 
I used to go on horseback to "Maplewood," a dense 
woods of wide-spreading trees. I had become known 
to an old man, a hermit, who has lived there for years. 
I used to carry my pockets full of nuts and confection- 
ery, to bribe him to tell me more of his life. Day by 
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day, coaxed by a handful of goodies, would he tell me 
what seemed to me to be a true romance. Would any 
man, possessed with his seven senses, isolate himself in a 
foreign country like that, for a woman whom he had 
loved and lost? It must be utterly impossible, though, 
to look back without a regret, and without a feeling of 
envy, to see some one else possessed with what you 
once called your own. I envy that hermit in his quiet, 
lonely hut, and still my moody thoughts take a cheerful 
turn, and I picture to myself a pretty, quiet little home, 
a cozy little room, all bright, rugs, flowers, pictures, the 
firelight dancing over all. A welcome from a girlish 
figure, clad in soft satin folds, greeting a hungry, office- 
tired, storm-beaten man. The silver bell upon the man- 
tle chimes the six o'clock dinner hour. A round table, 
snowy linen, shining silver, and china, a quiet servant in 
attendance, two bowed heads in a silent blessing, and — 
here the vision passes, and I am alone in my small state- 
room. I sink to sleep with a troubled and worried rest- 
lessness. The wind howls, and at every dashing of the 
waves I seemed to hear a voice out in the darkness say- 
ing "Trust me, trust me." 
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THE STORM. 

"Where am I, Ralph?" 

*HE night grew blacker and the sea rougher 
every hour. The rain came down in tor- 
rents. We rolled from side to side in 
the great waves until it was impossible to 
remain longer in our berths. We hurriedly dressed 
and joined the frightened passengers in the cabin. The 
girls were not there; could it be they were sleeping 
through this terrible storm? The great waves struck us 
and dashed over our decks, and in at the skylights, put- 
ting everything afloat about us. " I must awaken the 
girls," the Major said, and we both made our difficult 
way to their room. When but half way down the cabin 
I saw the door of their room open slowly. At the same 
instant a drifting table was hurled against the door, 
crashing through the glass. A low, piercing wail reached 
us. We sprang to the door, dashed away the table, and 
I caught Alda's fainting form in my arms and placed her 
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gently upon her bed An ugly gash across her pale 
brow, from which the blood was streaming down her face, 
showed too plainly where the table had struck her. Poor, 
kind Elise stood, a picture of sorrow, holding back the 
heavy curtains, and hopelessly watching for one look of 
recognition, or one word of consciousness from her little 
charge, who lay with closed eyes before her. The lamps 
in the cabin were fast going out under the floods of water, 
but we worked hopefully on, praying that Alda's flutter^ 
ing life might return. How I watched the returning con- 
sciousness of Alda you all know, and how thankful I 
was after hours of hope and fear to see her blue eyes 
open and hear her speak my name, "Ralph, where am 
I?*' She lay, still holding my hand in both of hers. 
Call it what you will, I loved her, and had ^e never 
reached land again, I would have gone down with her in 
peace. There is not one of the ** India's" passengers who 
will ever forget that storm ; how, for twenty-four hours, 
we rolled in the trough of the sea, without rudder or 
smoke-stack. Not one word of hope could our captain 
give. He stood at his post, drenched with rain, until he 
could but speak in a low whisper. Poor Captain Ben; 
this was his last trip up the "Great Lakes." When we 
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reached Bayfield, at night, in an almost wrecked condi- 
tion, many a thankful prayer was offered up to God, as 
the weary, storm-tossed people placed their feet upon land. 
We filled the little hotel to overflowing and sought our 
beds at an early hour. Can we soon forget the kindness 
we received from the people on land that night? The 
next day broke pleasantly. The Major and I left the 
hotel at early dawn. After looking at our disabled boat, 
upon which the workmen were busily engaged, we took 
a small yacht, mastered by a jolly skipper, and set sail to 
see the beautiful "Apostle Islands." The waves were 
still angry, but a more delightful morning sail could not 
be found. These twenty-seven islands are large and 
beautiful. The cliffs projecting from them are worn into 
strange, fantastic shapes by the constant beating of the 
waters. The trees and shrubs which overhang the water 
are the homes of many birds, and the gulls ("the pure 
white souls") were flying above our heads. Bayfield is 
the United States agency for the Chippewa Indians. It 
is a pretty town built high upon a hill. Here we again 
saw the green grass and a few small trees. It was early 
in July, and the crimson and bright yellow roses were but 
just showing their color through the calyx of their buds, 
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and the white strawberry blossoms were in hiding among 
their own green leaves. 

Our hotel, a low, cottage-shaped house, stood out upon 
the cliff, overlooking the water,vand commanding a fine 
view for miles up and down the lakes. Alda had so far re- 
covered from her wound as to join us all at supper, look- 
ing bright again, and happy. 

"What a pretty little * Sister of Charity' she would 
make," observed the captain, as he saw the white band- 
aged head opposite him at the table. " Do you wish to 
set sail again to-morrow?" he asked Alda. 

"Oh yes, Captain Ben," she answered. "Do we leave 
here to-morrow?" 

"Yes, the boat will be ready early in the morning, and 
we will make a short run of it up to Duluth." 

"Yes, I want to go on soon. Captain Ben; but will 
this horrid hurt keep me from having a good time, do 
you suppose?" 

"I hope, little girl, you will soon forget that; and I am 
glad you have not lost all love for the * India' and its 
captain." 

"I! oh, no. I hardly think I can ever forget either 
of them." 
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At twilight, which, you must know, lasts until after nine 
o'clock in the Lake Superior region, Alda and I, taking 
my heavy robe, made our way out upon the cliff over- 
looking the dark waters of Superior. We spread the 
bright robe upon the smooth, green sod, and sat down 
in silence. She sat looking across the deep blue water, 
with that same sad, far-away look that I had seen so 
often since I had known her. I, too, was dreaming; but 
my thoughts were no further away than the edge of my 
plush robe beside me. A sigh escapes her lips, and she 
meets my wondering look, then turns away that I may 
not see the tears glistening there, which were chokingly 
kept from falling by my weary little fellow-traveller. 
Drawing nearer to her, I took her unresisting hand in 
mine, calling her twice ere she seemed to hear me, 
"Alda, Alda, dear little friend, forgive me, but I am 
going to claim the right to know and to share your sor- 
row, Alda, be it whatever it is. I love you well enough 
to know it, and to comfort you." 

"Tis not much," she slowly answered. "I suppose 
other girls would not mind it." 

"Alda, is it this terrible hurt that pains you to-night?" 

"Yes, the storm and the ugly gash make me rather 
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forlorn, but in time I suppose the wound will heal — such 
wounds do, you know." 

"Alda, I am going to tell you something — something 
serious." 

"I hate serious things, Ralph." 

" Alda, I saw you take the package from Captain Ben's 
room." 

She did not seem surprised, but quickly said — 

"It belongs to me, and to no one else." 

"Alda, tell me if you have one spark of love or friend- 
ship for me; what you are to that gambler — what you 
ever were to him" — 

"We were never more than friends." 

My fears then are at an end, they were "nothing but 
friends." 

"Ralph," Alda falters, as she places one hand under 
her head, and reclines upon the robe; "do you know that 
Elise and I are, for true and honest, farmers? It is not 
such a very large farm, only a few hundred acres, but 
'Clover Farm' is known quite well for its beauty, and for 
its — management My part of the work is the fancy one, 
while Elise and auntie are the overseers. Do you like 
farming, Ralph?" 
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"I never tried it to any great extent I am sure I 
would be a successful farmer, with two such overseers as 
you and Elise." 

"You must not flatter, sir; remember, I am only a 
country girl out for my summer vacation, and rest from 
the cares of the chickens (all white ones), the sheep, and 
the dear little lambs, and soft-eyed cows." 

" Alda, you are joking with me, and I have something 
else to say to you." 

"Not something more serious, I hope. Serious things 
make me shiver so." 

"Alda, you are such a queer, little wild flower, I can 
not understand you." 

"I will listen if you will hurry, and have it over with 
soon. May be I am queer, I guess I am, but what a 
stupid world this would be if every one were just alike." 

"No, I would not have you any different, of course, 
but, little girl, do you recall the kiss you let me take that 
night upon the *India?'" 

"Yes, Ralph I feel it there yet, right under that hor- 
rid hurt. It was queer, wasn't it?" . 

"I don't mean that I thought it queer ^ at all. Why 
will you not understand that I am interested in you, and 
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that — I love you. Will you love me, and will you be 
my wife?" 

She starts up, and would have left me, had I not held 
her closely to me. 

"Ralph, I have only known you a few days, and it 
seems a lifetime. I know you so well, I believe you, 
and — I love you, but the rest — I can never be your wife." 

"Unsay those words, Alda, before you swear them to 
be true." 

"You know nothing of me, Ralph, and in your blind- 
ness you care to know nothing. I will be honest with 
you, as I wish every one had always been to me. If you 
knew my past life, you would take back your words — and 
your love." 

"I can never take them back. Whatever your life has 
been, forget it. I only know I love you; what more care 
I to know?" 

"Ralph, I could be happy with you, so happy, I think, 
but you are asking a girl to be your wife who is already 
— who once committed a terrible deed. No! No! 
Ralph, if you love me, leave me; it can never be." 

"Alda, you love me; 'tis enough, and, by heaven, I 
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will stand by you. Tell roe of this terrible deed, Alda, 
then I will know if I am to leave you." 

It seemed then to me that no power on earth could sep- 
arate me from her. What if she had never opened her 
eyes again after that night on the "India." Would life 
be worth the living without her?" 

"Ralph, I will tell you everything, but not to-night, as 
it is late, and don't you see how damp my dress is? If 
you care for me you will take me back to the house at 
once." 

How selfish I was, not to think of the heavy falling 
dew. "But when will you tell me, Alda?" 

"I shall never tell you, Ralph; I could not; but to- 
morrow, upon the * India,' I will write it, and give it to you 
before we land at Duluth. It is a confession I have 
never made but once, and it will be made for the first 
time from a feeling of — love." 

We reached the house, and found Elise in company 
with the Major, anxiously looking for her little friend, 
who, upon joining us bade us, a good night and hurriedly 
left us alone. Even could I have seen Alda and Elise 
bending over a pile of papers before them at the long table 
in their room, and could I have heard all they were saying 
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until the gray streaks of light showed themselves in the 
horizon, my belief in them would have remained the 
same. Possessing the privilege of a writer, I will enter 
this room in spirit and disclose to you all that is passing. 
The low room is in a shadow but where the light of a lamp 
shines upon the table at the end of the room, revealing 
the two girls intently reading the papers from the pack- 
age that Alda had taken from the captain^s room. They 
were read through in silence, but for an occasional exclama- 
tion of delight from both. They were read over and over 
again. Then all but one were placed in Elise's travelling 
bag and securely locked. She sat down again by Alda, 
who lifted her head from off the table and read again, 
aloud, the letter outspread before them. It was written 
upon India "letter^' paper, in a bold, fine hand, and reads 
as follows: 

Alda : — I leave these papers to-night upon the "India," hoping that 
you will get possession of them, as they bear your mother's name upon 
the back. They are yours, and'never, since that fatal night, have I 
read them. I could not carry out my designs upon you after you 
so nobly confessed the truth of the crime of which I was accused. I 
have thought I would sometime go to you at the farm and return 
these papers to you. Seeing yoii to-night upon the ' ' India ' ' has brought 
all the old pleasant days back to me, and they seem to chide me for the 
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life I now live. Forgive me for everything, I have Heillen beneath 
your notice, but believe me your friend. Otto Livermore. 

" Who would have thought, Alda, that Otto Livermore 
would ever bring himself to write such a humiliating 
letter as that?" 

" No, one Elise, had they known him as we have. 
How he has changed, and how degraded he is. I am 
glad his sisters think of him as dead." 

" Alda, since we have found these papers, don't you 
think we ought to turn back to-morrow, and proceed at 
once to get possession of this property ? " 

"To-morrow! Elise!" 

" Yes, why not ? " 

" Because, I seem to care so little for it all now, and 
I do care — ^a very great deal for — for something else." 

" What can you mean child ? " 

" That some one loves me, and some one has asked 
me to marry him." 

" Oh, Alda, I'm so — but who is it, dearie, Mr. Clayton?* 

"Yes." 

" And what did you say, ma chere,^^ 

" I said * No,' of course." 

"Well (with a sigh), "we know so little of him, 
though the captain says * he is a capital fellow.' " 
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" Elise, I only know I love him, and if he will take 
me after I tell him of Harry Howland, I shall — I shall 
quit farming and go to publishing." 

" But, child, how can you tell him ! " 

**I shall give him a written confession to-morrow." 

" Yes, child, but the Major and Mr. Clayton will leave 
us at Duluth, and may be we will never see them again." 

Alda looked up quickly, and caught the sparkle in her 
friend's face, and they both burst into a merry laugh, a 
laugh so well understood by both. 

"Elise," laughingly asks Alda, as she lets her long dark 
hair from its confinement, and slipping a creamy robe 
over her petite figure, sinks upon the bed, and watches 
Elise across the room. "Elise, do you think Major 
Frank and ^^ Mon Roi^^ Ralph, would make a success 
at farmmg?" 

" I fear they would prove as stupid as that little John 
of ours down at Detroit, who said to our old house- 
keeper, when he saw my dear little lambs — * what thin 
pigs.-' 

" Now Elise, I don't believe John ever really said that, 
not in real earnest; his Aunt Nancy enlarges greatly. 
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always, upon what he says and does, she is so proud of 
him you know." 

" Elise, what do you say to telling our friends to-mor- 
row that we had no intention of remaining incog to 
them, until we knew they were calling us "Number 
Seventeen." 

" Why ! Alda I am ashamed to now, that is, to any 
one but the Major and Mr. Clayton, for I have joked so 
far about being a * rustic milk-maid,' * highland lassie,' 
and a farmer." 

" Well, Elise, let us not break the spell then. I would 
much rather they would know us and love us — for our- 
selves, hadn't you ? " 

No answer came to this, and Elise, slipping in beside 
her little friend, told her of how they were sure to meet 
with a greeting from the Raytons to-morrow, whom they 
had met and known at " Beachwood," the place adjoin- 
ing "Clover Farm." 

" Alda, what do you say to my asking Major Frank 
to remain at Duluth, and not go on to St. Paul ? " 

"I don't know, do you think he would?" came a 
sleepy answer. 

" I know he would, and I shall ask him. Good night 
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cher€y and pleasant dreams of your new found friend." 

I draw the curtain upon the sleepers,* closing the door 

quietly. I leave you alone to draw your own conclusions. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

DULUTH AND THE RAYTONS. 

"Congratulate me, Ralph." 

[^E left Bayfield early the next day, Alda 
looking her old self again. The bandage 
had been replaced by a delicate covering, 
and hidden from sight by her offend- 
ing bangs. We sailed out from port, the three girls, 
Elise, Alda, and Bessie, waving their handkerchiefs to 
the many friends they had made upon land. The " India" 
still showed plainly the marks left by the terrible life 
struggle with the storm, but plodded on her way to the 
" Queen City of the West," Duluth. 

The voyage from Bayfield is a vety uninteresting one, 
and proved decidedly a stupid one to me. The Major 
and Elise were too comfortably seated at cribbage to ad- 
mit of an interruption, all the morning. Alda was closely 
shut up in her room; Bessie asleep; Captain Ben ill 
upon his couch, and Percy, the clerk, too busy to admit 
me to his cosy quarters. The only books upon the rack 
over the cabin desk Were seven small printed Bibles. 
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There was no loving friend left behind me at home to 
whom I cared to write, and none of t^e tired passen- 
gers seemed in a mood for entertaining me. I sought 
my room in despair, and passed the remaining hours 
before dinner in slumber. The Major came in at noon 
and awoke me by exclaiming — 

"Congratulate me, Ralph; lam going to be married.". 

This was too much for my dazed brain to comprehend, 
but I asked, "When?" with no perceptible feeling of 
interest in the matter. 

"Just as soon as she will set the day." 

I knew of whom he spoke, and was wondering what 
his mother would say to a second Mrs. Hapgood at her 
villa, when he slowly said, bracing himself against the 
door — \ 

" What will mother say, Ralph, when she knows I am 
going to marry a farmer's daughter, a poor, but honest 
milk-maid ; a girl who can look at a cow without crying 
out; a girl who can make sweet, golden butter and 
snowy bread? Ha! ha! Ralph. *She can bake, she can 
brew, sir,' like Martha and Nancy, in that charming opera 
we heard last week. 

"Why, Ralph," he went on rapturously, "I would 
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marry her if she were in attendance at a street corner 
stand, or at the market-house selling her farm products, 
and I have told her so. She is gold itself, Ralph, and a 
man is rich in possessing her alone." 

"I see," I said, in a surly mood; "you have met your 
fate on board the 'India.' While you are so happy, may 
I beg your hospitality for a few days at " Clover Farm ?" 

We both laughed over this idea, and went out to din- 
ner, one a happy man, the other a disappointed one. 
This was to be our last meal upon the "India," may-be for- 
ever. I looked up and down the long table, and won- 
dered if any of these lives would mingle with ours 
again. We meet so many people during our travels, 
some of them becoming very dear to us, whom we bid 
a regretful " good bye," and " God speed," never to 
meet or know them again. 

" Shall I ever see my two girl friends opposite me 
again?" "Will not the Major's engagement prove an 
engagement made in jest — made because there was 
nothing else to do?" "I shall soon know Alda's secret, 
but will that part us?" I was called back to everyday 
thoughts by hearing Elise say in a happy voice — 

** Oh, I am so glad you and Mr. Clayton have decided 
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not to go on to St. Paul to-night, and will remain at 
Duluth." 

("Remain at Duluth; not go on," I had not thought 
such a thing possible). 

** For," she resumed, cracking a nut, her pretty mouth 
puckered up in the attempt, and a becoming scowl upon 
her forehead, " for you are to call upon us to-night at 
Mrs. Rayton's, where I shall be happy to present you 
both." 

" What amusement does the town offer ? " I asked as 
I bewilderingly put my napkin in my pocket, and moved 
my chair away. 

"I hardly know yet, Mr. Clayton," Elise replied;."! 
do know though, that it is noted for its pretty girls, 
and many bachelors who just dote on picnics." 

We left the table, the girls going at once to their 
room to prepare for our landing early in the afternoon. 

" No signs of the promised letter yet. Had she for- 
gotten it ; or has she, woman-like, changed her mind ?" 

We were slowly reaching port, and the little city could 
be distinctly seen upon our right. It is built closely 
upon a side hilL There are no trees but the few re- 
maining pines at the top of the hilL Everything looked 
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bleak and cheerless. The little deserted city of Superior 
lay at the left upon the green sod We steamed nearer 
and nearer the town, ran through the canal which cuts 
Minnesota Point off from the main land, and at last cast 
off our ropes upon the docks of busy Duluth. 

"Good-bye," was said upon every side, and as we were 
leaving the gang-plank, Alda came to me, and placed in 
my hand a thick letter and closed my fingers tightly over 
it, saying — 

" Will you and Major Frank come to Mrs. Rayton's 
to-night ? I think Elise asked you." 

" Yes, I will come, but had I not seen you I should 
have left on the first train for St. Paul, for I hate this 
bleak looking place." 

" Why, I love it already, Ralph, and you are not to 
leave here — to-night." 

The " Good-bye " between Captain Ben, Bessie, and 
the girls, was not a pleasant one. Many an hour had he 
passed pleasantly with them during the trip. Pointing 
to Elise's guitar he said — 

" I'll not soon forget your sweet songs. Miss Elise, or 
Alda*s whoppers. Think of me sometimes; I shall of 
you all often." 
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He stooped and kissed them, and pulling his hat down 
over his face, walked away, never looking back at 
them, who stood looking after him with tearful eyes. 

We walked to the hotel — ^the Clark House. Neither 
ventured a remark until we had passed up the steps and 
deposited our bags and robes upon the office flocr. 
I at once sought the clerk, a good looking fellow, and 
asked him in an uninterested voice if there was a fam- 
ily of Ray tons living here? 

"Raytons,"he exclaimed, as I scrawled my name upon 
the blotter; "the Raytons are one of our best families, 
sir, they live in a fine house upon Ashtabula Heights; 
and" (he rattled on at a furious rate, as I unknowingly 
spelled Philadelphia with an *F') "you are in luck if you 
happen to know them. They give a grand reception to- 
night in honor of some guests who, by the way, have not 
arrived; and they should have been here two days ago. 
Pity if they did not come at all!" 

If Frank had not pushed me away from the desk I 
am sure I should have known the history of all the good 
people there. We were stored comfortably in a small 
room which afforded a splendid outlook upon Lake Su- 
perior. We could see up the St. Louis river, which 
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comes in here, so prettily winding in and out among the 
islands, and over to Superior, which, by a wonderful mirage, 
was lifted high up from the water. Below us we could 
see the many docks. The bay was alive with steamers, 
tugs, barges, and small boats. Down near the bay 
stood the immense new wheat elevator, which was rap- 
idly Hearing completion at the hands of hundreds of 
workmen. This elevator is the first of three to be built 
there, and each to accommodate a million bushels of 
wheat Duluth is the great grain shipping port of the 
Northwest, and the busy city indicates great wealth in the 
near future. During my long observations from the win- 
dow the Major had settled himself and his luggage as if 
he expected to remain for the season. Seeing my look 
of wonderment he said, — 

"Well, here we are, and here we shall stay. I am not 
going on; you can do as you choose. The cold air suits 
me here well enough." 

"You have an object in view, Frank; I have not." 

"Blue, again? You are the worst fellow to please. 
Have you and the little girl had a row?" 

"Not a row, as you choose to call it, but I have been 
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wondering, since I left her, were it not better to do as 
you said, and forget her." 

He opened his mouth to chide me, when a loud knock 
at the door changed his words to "come in." With a 
feeling of great relief I watched him as he took a note 
from the bell boy, tearing off the covering and devouring 
the contents. He dives down into his bag, produces his 
much crushed box of writing material, dashed off a reply, 
and sent it on its way. Turning to me, he said, — 

"They were the compliments of Mr. and Mrs. Ray ton 
for this evening." 

"But, Major, did you accept?" 

"Accept I of course. What did you expect me to do?" 

"Major, it is a reception in honor of Elise and Alda. 
The people are not so far out of the world here as to re- 
ceive a man in a business suit, colored linen, and minus 
his pumps." 

" Deuce, take your business suit. Say we are travelling, 
and expected nothing of the sort. Why, I would not 
miss seeing the girls to-night for a dozen *Clover Farms' 
and all the copper mines in this country." 

"I am glad you accepted, after all, and we will see 
what north pole society is like." Tis supper, time, and 
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I have had no time as yet to read the letter which was so 
heavily weighing down my pocket, until it seemed, ir- 
reparably drawn out of shape. Supper over and our 
toilet made, with the addition of clean but colored linen, 
we walked up tKrough the town, and slowly up the steep 
hill to the Raytons. Nine o'clock, and we ascended the 
steps (seventeen of them ; I counted them and thought 
of another seventeen) and stood, waiting admittance. 
The windows were ablaze with lights from the many 
colored chandeliers. The soft music of the band was 
gently heard through the closed doors, which opened to 
admit us to that fairy land. We were ushered up the 
long, winding stairs, with its niches of Cupid and Psyche, 
Undine and Clytie, to a large dressing-room above. The 
pink light from the lamps overhead fell upon the blue 
and gold upholstery of the room, and the long mirror 
revealed to me that here was a room full of gentlemen — 
good looking, and in full dress. The Major did not 
seem to mind our contrast to them, so I bravely walked 
up to the dresser which was a vision of a fairy's toilet. I 
smoothed down the one offending lock of hair, combed 
out my mustache, which had never looked so large and 
unmanageable. My eyes fell upon a torn envelope. Upon 
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it in a miserable scrawl was the name of *'Alda Hilder- 
brand." "Hilderbrand," I kept repeating, as we passed 
down to the reception room below, where we were re- 
ceived by our host and hostess and presented to the 
guests. Elise came down the room towards us and 
greeted us. How well she looked in her dark robe 
of deep shaded velvet. We were shown into the large 
parlor, where the band was playing a waltz, and the 
merry dancers came gliding by. 

Where was Alda? How nonsensical it was to see 
so many people tearing up and down the room like that. 
Does Alda dance, I wonder 1 

Yes, there she was coming this way upon the arm of 
a handsome man — in evening dress — who, placing his 
arm around her, glides away again out of sight. 

She was an object of admiration, and many eyes fol- 
lowed her through the rooms. She was delicately robed 
in creamy satin folds and a cloud of lace. The music 
ended; and I walked through the rooms in search of Alda. 
"Why had she not seen me, and why has she not been 
looking for us?" As I passed the pretty conservatory off 
from the morning room, I saw her standing under the 
bright lanterns, amid the birds and flowers and placing a 
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flower upon the lapel of that handsome man's coat. I 
turned away in disgust. What there is in society that 
tempts one any how I fail to see. It is a bore. I 
went secretly back to the dressing-room, hastily tumbled 
over the overcoats and hats in search of my own. I 
was going back to the hotel. The door is suddenly 
thrown open, and Alda comes into the room. Singing 
some little waltz air, she goes over to a curtained arch- 
way, pulls away the drapery, which discloses the zinc 
trunks. From a badly tumbled box she draws out 
a white feather fan, slams the cover again upon the 
trunk, and as she turned to go, she saw me. 

"Alda Hilderbrand," I said, "Will you not even 
speak to me ?" 

"You, up here, and going before — supper!" 

"Yes, I cannot remain here." 

"You called me by my name, Ralph," she said, hang- 
ing her head and resting back against the archway. 

"You have read my letter, and you hate me." 

"No, no, Alda, I have not read it I found your 
name here upon this envelope, do you not see?" 

"Yes, it is a letter from Nancy about our affairs at 
home." 
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"Alda, I do ask one touch of the hand in a friendly 
good night. I am going back to my hotel to read 
your letter. Present my compliments to the Raytons 
and say I am ill, gone home; say anything but the 
truth." ^ 

"Good night, Ralph; it is not very proper to be here, 
talking to you, is it?" 

"No, I suppose not, little sun-burnt girl. You will 
soon look like that dusky maiden, who ushered us in 
here to-night." 

"Who! fleto? She is beautiful. If I thought I 
could ever look like her, I would sail up and down 
the lakes a year, but then it would be impossible, little 
people are never really beautiful, you know." 

"How long will you and Elise remain here, Alda?" I 
asked, and walked over to where she stood, braced 
against the wall as if expecting every moment a lurch of 
the "India" would take her from her feet. 

"Oh, I don't know yet ; I presume there will be no hur- 
ry until the fall crops." 

We heard some one commg up through the hall. 
Taking my hand with a softly whispered "Good 
night," she was gone,.. I.went .glopniily down the 
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co\d, deserted streets, and td my room, which by 
lamp-light looked comfortless and cheerless. I read 
the letter which had lain so long unopened. I could not 
sleep after that, and sat, and smoked, and thought. The 
Major coming home at a late hour, found me up, and 
many names did he apply to my stupidity; telling me 
how "I had missed an immense good time." 

"Itell you, Ralph," he said, "there couldnot have been a 
prettier reception at home than that. I never met so many 
intelligent people together in my life, and what elegant 
costumes. And," he went on, "the girls are no country 
girls, at all." 

I jumped from my chair, and exclaimed, grasping him 
by the arm, "Then you know it all, too!" 

"All of what, too?" 

"That they are orphans and heiresses." 

"Ralph, are you insane?" 

"No; read that." I threw the letter at his feet I 
hardly know what I thought after reading Alda's confes- 
sion. I did not think at alL The Major finished read- 
ing, folded the letter carefully, and only said, "Poor little 
Alda!" 

We fell asleep; Frank. happy over the.,prospect of. a. 
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picnic upon the morrow, and I, spelling over again 
the word "Disappointed." Alda's letter to me is a chap- 
ter and story in itself, and I leave it for you to read alone, 
as I did. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ALDA'S CONFESSION, 

" What could I do." 

|ALPH, I have promised to write you the 
story of my life. It has not been a life of 
many years, but a whole lifetime of regret 
and sorrow. Elise and I were born in 
France, but for nine years we have lived at Clover 
Farm, New York. It is the old homestead of her 
mother, who was an American by birth. My first re- 
membrance is of my baby home at a pretty rectory, with 
the Rev. Dr. Mareaubo and his wife. When I was five 
years old the rector's wife died. They told me then who 
and what I was, but I was too young to comprehend that 
I was not their child, and that my own father and mother 
had left me a baby in their care, and sailed for America 
They had never returned, and no word ever came 
firom them across the water. I know I cried bitterly 
when I was taken away and placed in a cottage school 
many miles from there. The school was a pretty Swiss 
cottage, built low in the valley of Laughing Creek, 
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whose clear, swift waters ran just at the foot of the garden 
gate. It was kept for years by Sister Emilie, in quiet, 
nun's dress, who had in her charge many girls, from 
my age upwards, who each had some part in the 
domestic work about the place. Here it was I first saw 
Elise, who shared my neat little room with me. Away 
up the hill, in the grand, dark old woods, we used to lie 
for hours upon the thick, soft moss, which was sprinkled 
with its own queer flowers, and work out our hard lessons 
together. How many times has she closed her book, 
her lessons unlearned, to solve a difficult problem for 
me. Here she told me she, too, was homeless, and was 
an orphan. She spent her vacations with her guardian in 
Paris. Once she took me to Paris with her, but the 
dingy, close, bachelor quarters stifled me, and I would 
not leave the valley again. He always greeted her with 
"Here again. Don't vacation come rather often?" I 
hated that man; and one day when a message came to 
her that took her to his death-bed, I was thankful that 
soon sh<; would be again at the cottage with me, never to 
leave me again. She left me in my little room alone and 
in tears. She was gone for weeks without one word from 
her to brighten my life. The woods and flowers lost 
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their beauty for mc, the birds never sang any more, even 
Laughing Creek ran slowly and stupidly over its 
rocky bed. Nothing was a success without her. My 
lessons were never learned. I was reproved for the ugly 
wrinkles that I could not iron out of the pink aprons and 
sun-bonnets, and I was banished to the "prison" many 
limes. One day I heard her voice in the garden, and I 
ran to her, greeting her with a happy heart We sat a 
long time that night in our room. She had come to take 
me to Paris with her. We made a small bundle of our 
clothes, two bright pink dresses, a sun-bonnet, and 
some neat undergarments. We sat upon our white-cur 
tained bed. She told me "Monsieur Greani" had been 
very ill, at the point of death for days. He had died 
telling her of her Aunt Kirkwood, who lived in this 
country. She had sent for her, but her letters never went 
out of his hands. He took possession of her income to 
meet his own wants. She was now of age, eighteen, and 
her papers and estates were in her own hands. We went 
to Paris, back to her guardian's old home, which now 
belonged to her. The old housekeeper let us ia The 
old rooms were blacker and more musty than ever. The 
dull hangmgs of the rooms shut out the light and were 
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the homes of great spiders. Here, in this deserted, illy- 
kept house, we lived for a number of weeks. Elise was 
preparing to leave for America, I had heard nothing 
from the rector since I had been placed at the cottage, 
and no one claimed an interest in me but>my good, kind 
friend. I consented to sail with her. What could I do? 
Late in the fall we sailed from Havre to New York, 
with happier hearts than we had known for a long time. 

You see, Ralph, I belonged to her by the right of 
possession. Of our voyage and journey to the farm, I 
will not tire you, and of our meeting and welcome from 
Aunt Kirkwood. Read to the end, Ralph, for the worst 
has not been told. 

Clover Farm is a country-seat, a few miles out from 
New York. It stands upon a highland, overlooking a 
valley and small village. The old-fashioned homestead 
stands out upon the bluff. The lawn slopes away to a 
small lake, or the pool, as it is called. Back of the 
house the grounds end abruptly by a precipice, which 
looks down, hundreds of feet, to a rocky cliff and crags 
below. Here, upon this bluff, are our pleasure grounds. 
The summer houses and hammocks are nearly hidden 
from view by the trees and overgrowing ivy. The house, 
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with its massive old cabinet work, rich but half-worn out 
upholstery, the low, wide windows, hung in wonderful, 
dimly designed tapestry, were all a wonder to me. Our 
first winter was spent at school in New York, where we 
met, and made many friends, who have passed many 
weeks with us since. Among these friends were OUie 
and Aggie Livermore. We had spent the merry holiday 
time at their grand old home in the city, and there we 
met Otto Livermore and his Oxford College chum, 
Harry Howland. They came to the farm the next sum- 
mer. The old place rang with merriment during the 
long days. How many times have we provoked a 
scowl from the workmen in the hay fields. 

Ralph, I am making my story a long one. I fell in love 
with Harry Howland. I loved him secretly, unbeknown 
to Elise, and Auntie Kirkwood. They did not like 
Harry. Elise had said, *I hate him without knowing 
why I hate him.' I could not tell her that I was his 
betrothed. One morning, as we were idly drifting in 
our boats, waiting for the morning mail bag, Ollie said 
to me, as I quietly trailed my oars along, * You are not 
to think too seriously of Harry.' She lifted her oar, and 
deluged me with water, laughingly saying, *for some one 
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might object.* *Who could object/ I said, furiously dry- 
ing my face. *His wife, of course,' she replied, leaning 
over, and looking at me closely. I thought she was try- 
ing me, and coolly answered, *I shall do nothing, that 
he may not tell — his wife.* I was happy just then to 
see the mail boy going down the lane towards the 
village, and we left our boats for the house, to read the 
morning mail, which was always the principal event of 
the day. I met Harry, coming down the white pebbled 
walk. He handed me some letters and papers, and 
walked with me to the house. He appeared so strangely, 
and was annoyed when Otto spoke to us through the 
meshes of his hammock, swinging under the roses upon 
the porch. I left them all, and ran into the library, drew 
a low seat to the window, and looked over my mail. 
There was one letter which bore a strange hand, and a 
foreign postmark I tore it open, and found two letters 
enclosed — one from my mother, Fidelia Hilderbrand, 
the other from the Rev. Dr. Mareaubo, which I repeat 
word for word to you. 

Miss Alda Hilderbrand: 

After great difficulty I have learned your whereabouts. I send with 
mine a letter from your mother, written here upon her death-bed. She 
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and your father were returning in search of you. The ship was burned 
and your father perished in the flames. Your mother was saved, but 
lived only a few days after reaching the rectory. You will also receive 
by this mail your father's will and some valuable papers, the ac- 
knowledgment of which I shall look for soon. God bless and keep 

you, my poor orphaned child. 

Rev. Dr. Mareaubo. 

The other, from my mother, of whom I had no re- 
membrance. 
My only Baby: 

When I kissed you good-bye, a sleeping babe, how little did I think 
it was a good-bye for a lifetime. We were obliged to sail for America, 
leaving you here. The circumstances which prevented our return I am 
too weak to write you. We often wrote to you, but none of the letters 
ever reached here. My poor, deserted baby, I am thankful I can leave 
. you in possession of our vast estates here in France. God bless you 

forever. 

Your Mother. 

I went out into the hall and looked everywhere about 

the old table where the mail-bag was always emptied, 

but the package referred to was not there. I thought it 

had not arrived as soon as the letter. I forgot it 

all in my secret happiness, and that afternoon Harry 

and I took our horses and rode out alone through 

the quiet village lanes and streets, and at dusk, when we 

returned, I was married to him, secretly. The night was 
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hot, and a soft wind was blowing the storm-filled clouds 
above our heads as we all sat upon the lawn, Harry and 
I recounting to Auntie Kirkwood our delightful ride. 
There was a something I could not tell her and Elise for 
a long time to come. I knew nothing of Harry but that 
he, too, was born in France. I could never ask him of 
his home, I knew not why. The wind blew louder, and 
a light rain began to fall as we bade each and all a happy 
good night, and retired to our rooms. I could not 
sleep; the close window-hangings excluded all the air, 
and my secret from Elise was terrible to me. I wished 
then that I had the papers my mother had sent me. I 
wanted so to repay Elise for all she had done for me. 
Why, Ralph, even now I am indebted to her for my 
daily bread, and all the pretty things that are mine. My 
cheeks were so hot I left my bed, and my room, which is 
just back of the library, and went out in the rain towards 
the boat-house. My only thought was to let the cool 
night air blow upon my face. As I ran on I heard loud 
voices, and saw two men coming towards me. I hid 
behind a heavily ivy-grown rock and listened until they 
should pass. It was Harry and Otto. They were in a 
loud discussion. I could distinctly hear my own name. 
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I could not understand why they should be there at 
night, and why they were so angry. I don't know why 
I did it, but I followed them out upon the bluff and saw 
them enter the old summer-house, which is only used 
now as a workshop by the men. I looked through the 
little window over the cliff, where my feet had never 
dared to go before. I saw them, but the ivy blew into 
my face, and the wind shook the loose bark upon the 
roof, and I could not hear them. I softly ran around to 
the door, and slid noiselessly in and behind a lumbering 
old table. They sat upon the bench reading some 
papers by the light from the garden lantern. I knew 
these papers were mine. Harry replaced them in a close 
package, while Otto stood striking his heavy walking-stick 
against the bench. Harry was holding the papers, and 
shaking them in Otto's face, said — 

* Yes, I have them and I mean to keep them. You 
could never claim anything, and how well I can prove 
that Zatella is the heiress. Won't my little black-eyed 
vixen laugh when she sees these?' 

* But Harry,' he said angrily, *you told me, only to- 
day, that you were going to marry Alda and take her to 
France.' 
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* So I did/ he laughed, *but two wives are a little 
more than a fellow of my age can manage.' 

Otto sprang upon him, and would have strangled him 
had I not left my fiiding-place and confronted them. 
The papers fell from Harry's grasp into Otto's and they 
both dashed past me through the door, and out into the 
darkness. Ralph, I was wild — you do not blame me? I 
left the house and went slowly to the overhanging bluff 
and looked down into the darkness. I had not stood 
there long before two strong arms were around me. 
Harry stood at my side, begging of me to hear him; 
not to believe what I had heard. He held me by the • 
hand, and called me his wife. I sprang away from him, 
crying loudly for help, and fell upon the wet ground at 
his feet. He lifted me up, and threatened me my life if 
I called out. He hushed my lips with his cold hand, 
and I saw the glittering of a pistol near me. I was 
upon my feet in an instant, and was wrenching the 
fire-arm from his hand, when it discharged and 
Harry Howland fell dead at my feet. Pity me, 
Ralph, and spare me the rest. My cries had been 
heard and answered. That night Otto disappeared 
and was accused by the farm hands as the murderer of 
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his friend. Then I confessed all After that Elise and 
auntie were ever kind and thoughtful of me. We passed 
a few weeks every year in travel, and during our summer 
at Nantucket we met the De Barrs, of Cleveland, with 
whom we were spending a few days before we came upon 
the India. Ralph, this all happened eight years ago. 
You must know now that the package I took from Cap- 
tain Ben was mine. I tell you this, Mon Roi^ that you 
may not unknowingly give your life to one who has a re- 
gret in her heart. You are noble enough for any woman's 
love. I can look back upon our friendship without a 
regret if you are happy. You will remain at Duluth. I 
shall await your first advance of friendship, and of forgive- 
ness. Believe me always 

Your little friend, 

Alda." 
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CHAPTER X. 

A PICNIC, AND OTHER BORES. 

"They are real, live Indians." 

*HE day was far advanced ere the Major 
and I left the breakfast room the morning 
after the Rayton reception. We took our 
hats and sticks, and started out to see 
At the foot of the steps we met Mrs. Ray- 
ton and the girls, who drove up to us, greeting us pleas- 
antly, and extending an invitation, "to drive to London" 
(wherever that might be). The Major was happily seated 
with Mrs. Rayton and Elise upon the seat in front, while 
Alda and I were upon the back. The Major, who is 
proud of his horsemanship, was delighted with the high- 
spirited horses, as we dashed up the street, past the old 
elevator, and out to London. The road was cut through 
the thicket, which occasionally revealed the lake through 
a clearing. The cool air was invigorating, and the merry 
party drove all moody thoughts away as we sped along. 
As we neared the place called London, but four miles 
from Duluth, I was attracted towards some queer looking 
people coming down the road. We neared them, and 
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saw two women and a man dressed in working costumes. 
From their heads down over their shoulders, and extend- 
ing to the finger tips, was a wire frame covered with pink 
netting. As we passed them, Mrs. Rayton said, 

"We should have brought our nettings, too." 

"What are they," we all asked wonderingly. 

Soon after hearing the answer, "Mosquito nets," 
we were fully aware of the need of them. There were 
myriads of these little torments swarming about us. 
The horses dashed madly on under their cruel stings, 
and we stopped before a charming house built far back 
upon a handsome grass plat, which sloped back to the 
lake. 

"We are to call here," Mrs. Rayton said, and quickly 
left the wagon, ran up the steps, and pullqd the bell. 
We were fighting the mosquitos vigorously as the door 
opened, and a sweet-faced girl, with real golden hair, 
greeted her, and bade us, "alight and come in." The 
horses were led to the stable, as we entered the house, 
and were presented to the young girl, "Miss Lillie 
Galbraith," and to her widowed mother. We were taken 
into the parlor, which, indeed, was a wonderland of 
beauty and elegance out in such a wilderness. 
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This room was filled with rare old pictures from foreign 
galleries, carved tables, pedestals of finie marbles, support- 
ing bronze and marble statuary. The floor was covered 
with a Turkish rug and many smaller rugs of skins, from 
which bright eyes were looking out from under shaggy 
heads. The four windows at either end of the room 
were hung in lace and satin hangings. Over the mantle, 
and half concealed by a deep blue embroidered scarf, 
was a picture and frame that attracted the Major's and 
my notice, and held us before it. It was the picture of 
Lillie's father, who died in Italy some years ago. It was 
an oil painting, life size. The massive frame was of gilt 
Six large heads stood out upon it in bold relief. It surely 
was a grand piece of work. 

The golden clock rang out the noontide hour as we 
left this charming villa with Lillie in addition to our 
party. You who may have taken the trip of the lakes, 
and made but a flying tour of Duluth, and who have 
never entered these beautiful homes, will be inclined to 
doubt their elegance. It is true, and I have not told it 
to better embellish my story. 

We drove back to our hotel for dinner. Colonel and 
Mrs. Glidens, who were warm friends of the Raytons, 
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had made up a boating party for that afternoon, and we 
were among the twenty favored ones, and at two o'clock 
we were on board of the " Happy Thought," a staunch 
little steam tug. It looked like a Japanese junk, with 
the engine in the centre, and two wide decks at either 
end, covered with bright-colored awnings. We steamed' 
up the St. Louis River for Fond du Lac, seventeen miles 
from Duluth, where we were to land for a picnic supper, 
and return by moonlight. I could find no opportunity 
of speaking to Alda alone. There she sat over against 
the other side of the deck talking to the handsome man 
whom I had seen her with the night before. Her hat, 
a wide, white-brimmed one, shaded her face, and she was 
munching from a bon-bon box, which was promiscuously 
pictured with hearts and flowers in the gayest of colors. 
The wind shook her white hat plumes tauntingly at me, 
but she did not look up. She was quiet, and Elise was 
the attraction of the day. She had repeatedly sung and 
played for them upon her guitar, and when the party 
asked for "one more song," she looked at me and said : 
"I will sing one more song to drive away moody 
thoughts, Mr. Clayton," and began to sing. I listened to 
her own original song with delight 
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BOAT bONG. 

Let US enjoy life's golden hours, 
Which should be full of pleasure ; 

The wind blows soft from leafy bowers, 
Our boat's a beauteous treasure. 

In lily bell, the drowsy bee, 
Of roses sweet is fondly dreaming ; 

The stars are peeping down to see 
The joy in bright eyes gleaming. 

How dear is life, how sweet is love, 
And love and life together 

Can make this world like Heaven above. 
And give us bliss forever. 

Then let us sing and float along. 
Where water gently splashes, 

And voices blend in merry song 
Where rippling river dashes. 

Past birch canoe, as feather Hght, 
Where, smiling, timid Indian maiden 

Skims o'er the waves, her dark eyes bright ; 
Her boat, with wild flowers laden. 

Oh, what is life, without sweet love, 
But give them both together. 

We think this world is Heaven above, 
And we are blest forever. 

The moonbeams on the water lie 
In soft and charming shimmer ; 
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The fire-flies flash their jewels nigh ; 
The distant toifn hghts glimmer, 

And still we float, and gaily sing, 
Our hands in limpid water trailing, 

SWeet echoes back, the rocks do* fling. 
While we are softly sailing. 

Oh give us life, with dearest love. 
And blest with them together 
, We'll make this world like Heaven above, 

And live in bliss forever. 

An encore, loud and long, was prettily received with 
thanks, at the end of the song. We were nearing the 
place of landing. Alda was wild with delight to see the 
Indians along the banks in and about their wigwams. 

"They are really live Indians" she said, enthusiastically, 
trying to attract their attention, and when we passed an 
old squaw seated upon an upturned kettle wrapped in a 
gray, thick blanket, her long hair hanging about her 
shoulders, her merriment knew no bounds, for " it was 
the very first live squaw she had ever seen." Here we 
struck a sand bar, and remained for some time. Two 
Indians came out to our aid, and while we yet stood 
there, Elise, Frank and Alda, with the handsome man, 
let themselves down into the row boats we had in tow, 
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and pulled off up the stream. After a half hour's delay, 
we found the channel and landed at the old dock, which 
was no dock at all 

At Fond du Lac I stood upon the soft green sod 
and looked down the river, winding in and out among 
the islands. Over at the right of the bay stood an old, 
deserted hotel. The Indians' low houses were all about 
us, and their canoes upon th^ water. I never saw such 
a charming and quiet place. I wandered, alone, around 
these houses. The Indians were seated upon the ground 
outside their doors making canoes, while the women 
were sewing upon bright colored cloth. These were the 
first Indians I had ever seen, and I thought I liked them 
better further away. I passed a window close by, and 
the curtain was drawn away just enough to reveal two 
black, flashing eyes looking out frpm behind a mass of 
black, long hair. I passed beyond these houses up 
through a sort of common, and across the St. Paul and 
Duluth railroad, and up into the deep woods. I passed 
on into the thicket, so dense with undergrowth and tall, 
wide-spreading ferns. I lay down upon the cool ground, 
cut a bush to keep away the buzzing mosquitoes, and lost 
myself in deep thought. 
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" Why should I remain here in Duluth any longer ? 
The Major, in his happiness, does not think of con- 
sulting my desires of going on, or back to Philadelphia. 
Alda would not look or speak to me. May be it is bet- 
ter so. She will not love me; a person never loves but 
once." 

As I lay there thinking sleepily, I would have missed 
a picnic supper, had I not felt some strong attraction 
towards a clump of dark bushes. I moved my eyes, 
and saw two Indian boys regarding me with interest 
With a yawn I arose, brushed the dry leaves and moss 
from my clothes, walked slowly down the hill and across 
the commons. Lillie joined me here, coming from the 
Indian trading store; she held out her closed hand and 
said : 

" I always buy something here, Mr. Clayton, and this 
time it is gum, and she dropped a little white paper of 
gum into my hand as we walked back to the river. The 
party were all assembled upon the ground, around the 
picnic supper, and we sat down together. What a long, 
stupid day it had all been, and what a tedious supper. 
There, again, opposite to me, sat Alda, eating from the 
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same sardine box with that handsome man, and using t h 
same little paper napkin. 

" Why are not people as thoughtful, as regards good 
etiquette, one time as another ? " 

There, too, sat, or rather reclined the Major, hooking 
the great green olives from their bottle for Elise. Had 
it not been for Lillie, the time would have been unendura- 
bly long ; I should go home to-morrow. 

Such were my decided thoughts as I stood again upon 
the boat, and steamed down towards Duluth. At last I 
saw Alda standing alone with her two arms around the 
little flag-staff, her hat pushed away from her face. I 
approached her and spoke to her softly. She did not 
take her eyes from the many trembling and blinking 
lights in port. 

When I asked, "Are you lonely for 'Clover Farm,* " she 
simply answered, "Yes." 

"Alda, I have had a terribly stupid day of it, and you 
are, in a small .part, to blame." 

"I to blame, Mr. — Ralph ! I am sure you had Lillie." 

"You know she could never suffice for you. I am not 
angry, Alda, let our last, parting words be pleasant ones. 
I am going home to-morrow." 
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"To-morrow, Ralph?" 

"Yes," chokingly; "I can remain here no longer." 

"Then, Ralph, good-bye, and a God speed." 

"Have you not one word to say to me but * good-bye?' " 

"Yes; I am sorry I wrote to you — that letter — we 
might, at least, have been — friends." 

"Alda," I said hurriedly, as the rest had left the boat, 
and Mrs. Rayton's voice was calling her, "I have read 
that letter and I love you." 

"Then you will not go home to-morrow ?" 

"Do you wish me to stay ?" 

"Yes; stay until I can see you again." 

The whole party walked to the Clark House, and 
passed the remaining hours of the evening in dancing. 
The Major joined in their pleasure, while I walked up 
and down the wide porch without, and smoked and 
thought How much a man loses by not knowing how 
to dance. Even the few changes in the lancers would 
warrant him friends. I looked in the parlor windows 
upon the happy party. "Could I dance, how soon would 
I claim that little girl over there as my partner." I felt 
a hand upon my arm, and a hearty voice saying: "How 
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are you, Clayton." I turned and saw one of my old 
friends before me, Jack Langdon. 

**I found the city too hot, soon after you left. Every- 
one has left town; so I followed you and Frank up. 
Any fun here?" 

I drew him to the window, and, pointing out each one 
of the party within, I recounted to him our day's pleas- 
ure, greatly enlarging upon the details. I took him in 
and presented him as a friend of the Major's and mine. 
He was at home at once. Being a lively, passably good 
looking man, with plenty of money, good business and 
society standing, he had hosts of friends in the city, and 
was now adding more to his list. He became at once 
attached to Lillie, and in my secret heart I was glad. 
The parlor was not so stupid after all. Elise and Alda, 
by their cheerful conversation drove all thoughts of a 
sullen nature away. The evening ended pleasantly, and 
the Major and Jack were loud in their praises of Duluth 
and of its society. I was thankful I had not expressed 
my intentions of "going home to-morrow," to any one 
but Alda. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

SUPERIOR AND THE POINT. 

"Are you sorry you staid?" 

HE Major, Jack, and I had accepted ah 
invitation to breakfast with Mr. Rayton 
_ thj following day. We were on our way 
'^y^ up the hill early. The morning was [clear 

and cold, making our ulster coats of great service to us. 
We entered the morning room, and were greeted by our 
host, who sat before a blazing grate fire which was crack- 
ling cheerfully. Jack seated himself comfortably before 
the fire, looking into the deep bed of red coals, and rub- 
bing his hands to warm them. "Here we are enjoying a 
fire, and a week ago I was fagged out with the intolerable 
heat in the city." 

He was so at his ease at all times. I envied Jack this 
accomplishment. Mr. Rayton amused us greatly by tell- 
ing us that "he owned a vast amount of land there." 
He was one of the six original owners of Duluth, purchas- 
ing the land from the Government He had just given 
some of this land which lay upon the side-hill to found a 
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cemetery. Think of a city, of years standing, just found- 
ing a cemetery. Breakfast was announced as the three 
girls, Elise, Alda and Lillie, came into the room in com- 
pany with our hostess, and we descended the stairs to 
the breakfast room. The houses upon "Ashtabula 
Heights" (so called from the fact that all the settlers 
there were from a town of that name in Ohio) are built 
with a basement. The breakfast room commanded a 
fine lake front from its low, wide windows. The break- 
fast passed pleasantly with so many cheerful faces and 
happy hearts. Frank was never so talkative over a morn- 
ing meal. Jack and Lillie were discussing a garden 
party at her London home. Alda sat beside me and was 
quiet. Mrs. Rayton was telling me of the proposed sail 
of the day. "You see, Mr. Clayton, we never give our 
guests a chance to get lonely, nor to pity us for living so 
far out of the world." 

"I think you must have the most delightful times 
here Mrs. Rayton." 

" Yes, we do, and no one who ever comes to Duluth 
is sorry he came." 

I wondered if that would prove true in my case. The 
breakfast passed, and soon, heavily cloaked, we left the 
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house, went down the steep hill to the boat houses, 
where our yacht lay in waiting with sails set by the 
skipper. Superior is called now the "Deserted City," 
for, years ago, before Duluth was thought of, it was a 
settlement and town of great promise, and now it lay 
desolate and lifeless. The few people who live there are 
contented and seemingly happy in their quietness. The 
place was worthy no other name, I thought, as we tied 
our yacht to the old posts by the long warehouse, and 
went up the long dock (which was covered with birch 
timber and soft white and yellow bark,) to the town. 
They call it a town, though there is but one long street, 
thickly built, and the windows of the houses and stores 
were heavily boarded, or blinded. We walked up and 
down this street, speaking softly for fear of hearing our 
own words echoed deafeningly from the quiet surround- 
ings. Lillie laughed at us for appearing so serious and 
quiet as we walked, and looked around for a sight of a 
living creature. "Why, I must tell you a good story, 
about a young Eastern minister who came to visit us last 
winter. She said he crossed over here upon the ice *to 
get a few points.' He walked up and down here, just as 
we are doing, looking, and wondering if any human beings 
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lived here. He wore a heavy buffalo robe about him. In 
the solitude around him, and sjtanding in the deep snow, 
an irresistible desire to yell came over him. He pulled 
the shaggy robe up over his head, leaving a small 
place for his face, and just yelled, loud and long. 
He told me he was surprised to see the closed win- 
dows open, the doors flung wide, and the many heads 
looking out at him. We went into the only place of 
business. It is a store of a promiscuous stock, kept by 
a good-natured half-breed Indian, whose true name is 
Vincent Roy. Mrs. Rayton lead us on toward the hotel. 
They had long ago taken down its sign and boarded up 
the front door. We passed on to the side entrance and 
into the wide room. It was neatly carpeted with bright 
yarn and cloth rugs. The walls were hung with pictures 
of priests, bishops, and graveyard scenes, of weeping 
willows growing at the head of a white slab. Women and 
children stand beside these graves, in wide extended 
skirts, and poke bonnets. We sat down upon the wood, 
straight back chairs which were set rigidly against the 
wall. Mrs. Rayton had vanished to the kitchen, and 
soon returned with a salver of bowls of bread and milk 
for us all. May be there was nothing remarkably roman- 
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tic or worthy one's notice in a party seated all in a row 
around the room, eating bread and milk from common 
white ware. It was a picture that Jack Langdon thought 
worthy a sketch in his note book, and we were trans- 
ferred by his adept hand to a pencil picture, which won 
our praise. Jack also had drawn a hurried picture of 
Alda as she stood in the doorway feeding the little, 
soft chickens, which were scrambling for her crumbled 
bread. I still keep that little picture. Under it I have 
written, " Thoughts of Clover Farm." 

It was growing late into the afternoon as we again set 
our sails for the Point (Minnesota Point). A stiff breeze 
was blowing, and the skipper cried "low bridge" many 
times, as the boom came shifting over our heads. We 
passed upon our way a canoe paddled by an Indian who, 
with his young wife and pappoose, was moving his few be- 
longings to some other home. The squaw bent her 
head in hiding as we passed them, and the girls saluted 
them with bows and smiles. We went ashore at the 
Point in our small boats. The beach is sandy and soft, 
and the land covered with fir trees and low bushes. 
The ground was fresh with grass, flowers, and beds of 
wintergreens. How much nicer this picnic was than the 
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one of yesterday. Jack, Frank and I gathered the fagots 
and built the fire for our girl cooks. Alda, with her black 
dress caught back over her bright, quilted skirt, stood 
looking at the girls with a very despondent face. 

"What is it, little gypsy?" Jack cried. 

"Why, will you believe me, there are no eggs to settle 
our coffee!" 

I was glad and thankful that I had learned how to cook 
at our camp at Lake George ; and with loud, happy, beat- 
ing heart, I suggested — "salt" She tried it successfully; 
and Lillie presented me with a birch bark badge, and 
suspended it around my neck with one of Alda's bright 
ribbons. She wrote upon it in pencil: ^^ Badge won by 
Ralph Clayton^ July — , i8 — , for successfully settling coffee 
with salt:' 

It was not until the baskets were repacked and the 
party dispersed among the trees and flowers, that Alda 
came down the beach and sat down beside me upon the 
white sand. 

"Little gypsy" she was and looked to me then, sitting 
near me in her bright costume of red and black, a 
wide red sailor hat upon her head, and a bandana cover- 
ing her shoulders. 
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"Mr. Ralph, are you glad or sorry you stayed?" ' 

"I am not sorry, Gypsy, by any means." 

There was a silence after that — a long one, broken 
only by the grating of the white stones in her hand. 

" Alda, pardon me if I am abrupt, but I must tell you 
I received a letter last night which I have but just read; 
a business letter that takes me away to-morrow." 

"Oh! did you?" 

I saw a cloud pass quickly over her face, and the 
pebbles fell to the ground unheeded. She turned her 
head and looked quietly and searchingly down the lake. 
I could see the smoke of a distant steamer; the steamer 
upon which I must leave Duluth and Alda. 

"Ralph, will you think — sometimes of — Elise and 
me when you are gone, and remember that we are in- 
debted to you and Major Frank for so much of our 
pleasure this summer?" 

"I shall not soon forget you, gypsy. But is that al 
you have to say to me?" 

"Yes — :I don't think of anything more — ^just now." 

She was looking at me from under her hat, which she 
had pulled far down over her eyes. 

"Alda, J'ou said in your letter to me *you should 
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await my first offer of friendship and forgiveness,' but 
what chance have I had?" 

"I do not know, Ralph." 

"I now offer them both — and my love — to you. Will 
you accept them?" 
• "Oh, MonRoi^ you forget — the letter." 

"The letter is here, little girl I have not forgotten it, 
and I repeat my words that you would not listen to up- 
on the bluff at Bayfield. Alda, will you be my wife?" 

Her answer came softly to me, "Yes, Ralph, I will," 
as the whole party came up to us on their way to the 
small boats. The deep glow in her face, the tearful, 
half hidden eyes, brought joking remarks from Lang- 
don as we seated ourselves in the yacht and sailed 
home. 

How interminably long was the distance between 
Philadelphia and Duluth. Did she think of it? The 
spray dashed our faces as we went sailing and singing 
into the harbor: 

Were any so "happily unhappy" as I? 

As we reached the Raytons home we saw the yard at 
the side brightly lighted with torches. A band was play- 
ing in serenade to the girls, that pretty little song, "Only 
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You." The pleasure boats and steamers, filled with 
summer travellers, blew their shrill whistles, and clapped 
their hands in encore from the docks below. The night 
was one of those clear, painfully quiet ones that are so 
well known there, where the faintest sound is heard so 
far. 

A Lake Superior " northeaster " came up that night 
soon after we reached our rooms. T)ie storm lasted for 
three days, and it was late into the day of Monday ere 
I embarked for home. The lake was dashing high upon 
land, over the docks, and up to the shaft of the old 
elevator. The rain came down in slanting torrents, and 
the wind howled in accompaniment. These days were 
passed by Frank, Jack, and me at the Rayton's, before 
cheerful fires, at games of cards and music. At each 
ended game of cards I opened the inside blind and 
looked out upon the storm to see if there was a cleanng. 

" It always lasts three days, Clayton," said Mr. Rayton 
consolingly. 

Then we gave ourselves up to fate and remained in 
the pleasant company which we were so fortunate in 
finding. 

Sunday morning came, and with it an increase of wind 
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and rain. In spite of it, and the laughing remarks of 
the others, Alda and I, closely enveloped in our gossa- 
mers, went to church. It was the little brown Episcopal 
church which stood at the further end of the town, upon 
the hill. Bishop Beldin stood there before us in his 
white robes as we took our seats and fell upon our knees 
in silent prayer. I thought of what she had told me 
upon the "India,"* and our eyes met and smiled in 
recognition as we took our seats. I should go away upon 
the morrow, if the storm should cease, but it would be 
with a feeling of thankfulness that the parting should 
not be long. 

Again that vision of a bright little cottage fireside 
comes to me, and a feeling of deep sorrow for the old 
hermit at " Maplewood." 

The clouds, wind, and rain were at an end, and Major 
Frank and I bade our friends good-bye, and leaving 
Langdon standing upon the wharf, we left the little city 
behind us. 

I will add here that after a two-month's vacation at 
Duluth Jack returned to Philadelphia as Lillie's betrothed. 

We steamed out from port and out into the lake. 
Away, far up on the hill, we could distinctly discern two 
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white beacons flung from the Rayton balcony in a "good- 
bye." We watched these beacons until far out at sea. 
After they had vanished into mist the Major confessed 
to me his engagement and an early wedding day, while 
I — I confessed to him also. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

"CLOVER FARM." 

•• Write it just as it really was." 

^IX months have passed away since Major 
Frank Hapgood and I left Philadelphia 
for our sumnjer vacation. Six months ago 
we became interested in two little num- 
bers that, combined, make seventeen, which stood out 
upon a certain state-room door upon the "India." I 
could not have dreamed, six months ago, that to-night, 
the night before Christmas, I would have been here in 
the library at Clover Farm, finishing this little story. 
This is not my first evening at the home of Alda, Elise, 
and of Auntie Kirk wood. Frank and I have often been 
down here for a few days rest. We have found the old 
homestead everything and more than they in their 
modesty had pictured it. We came here first in the 
early autumn, and when Alda saw our delight, and heard 
our ejaculations of surprise, she threw her arms about 
Auntie Kirkwood's neck and said, kissing her, "Yes, it 
is a grand old place, and this is the very sweetest thing 
about it all." 
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You would have said so, too, if you could have seen 
her and known her. I have sat and watched her many 
times as she rocked herself in her splint rocker before 
this library fire, her sweet face, encircled by a stiffly 
starched cap. She wore always a short, gathered, black 
dress, neatly covered by a long, white apron, tied at the 
back in long, wide strings. Her busy knitting-needles 
hurried up to keep pace with the fast ticking of the quaint 
little clock, high upon its shelf in the corner. She had 
taught her niece and Alda the secret of how two girls can 
pass a life pleasantly and usefully upon a farm. She had 
inspired an interest in them for every living thing about 
them. From where I sit, at the old desk, I can look 
out of the gothic window across the long beds of deep, 
white snow, to the summer-houses out upon the cliff, 
half buried in white drifts. 

What unpleasant remembrances recur to me now of 
Harry Rowland. When I first came here and entered 
that low summer-house, the ivies were crimson and brown, 
and fell at our feet (Alda's and mine). She then an- 
swered my look of wonder : 

"It was here it all happened, Ralph. I thought then 
I could never be happy again; but, mon chere^^^ 
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drawing my arm closer around her, "I am very happy." 
But I am happy to-night, and doubly thankful that I 
have lived these thirty odd years to at last achieve so 
great a success and so much happiness. The fire-place, 
with its highly polished . brass and irons, and brightly 
burning back log, is festooned with branches and wreaths 
of evergreens and ground pine. From the centre of the 
room hangs a mistletoe branch. Over my head, sus- 
pended by si blue ribbon, swings a long birch bark canoe, 
filled also with Christmas holly. Upon one side of the 
canoe are the words "Souvenir of Sault Ste. Marie," 
and "India." Upon the other side, ' deeply imbedded 
within the bright hued porcupine quills, is a large gold 
button. That button bears the monogram of "L. S. T. 
Co." 

How well I recall how I turned with disapproval the 
day "Percy" cut that button from his coat and gave it to 
Alda, amid her enthusiastic "thank you's." I was jealous 
then; but now, loving as I do, there is no jealousy, for 
where there is true love and trust there can be none. 
To-morrow is Christmas day. It will be, too, a double 
wedding day. In the morning room, across the hall, 
seated in the fire-light, are Major Jack, his mother, and 
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Jack Langdon, with Lillie, his wife. In the room directly 
back of this (Alda*s room) are two girlish figures, envel- • 
oped in white, receivmg a last inspection from Auntie 
Kirkwood and Madam Shoeburt, of New York. I sat 
here writing alone an hour ago, and the two curtains 
from yonder door parted, and Alda came to me and sat 
here at my feet. 

"Write it true, Ralph, just as it really all happened, 
for the honest truth is always best. And, Mon Roi, you 
must put it in somewhere in your book about the pretty 
little congratulatory letter we received last night from 
Bessie; and please repeat * Percy V letter word for word, 
it sounds just like he used to talk, you know." 

Near the window stands a curiously wrought bronze 
card stand, filled with happy letters and cards of con- 
gratulation. Among the rest, are several bearing the 
postmark of " Duluth." 

My dreams and happy visions of a happy home are 
soon to be realized. On a well known street in Philadel- 
phia awaits a cozy home for its own little mistress — Alda 
— Alda Clayton. I now believe more and more in those 
words written in my language books at school, which I 
have repeated once, but I quote them again : "There is 
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often in the heart some innate image of the beings we 
are to love, that lends to our first sight an air of recogni- 
tion." This quotation I found in my French translation 
of "Corinne or Italy," and how beautiful and true it is. 
A feeling of sadness comes over a man or woman upon 
the thought of his or her fast approaching wedding-day. A 
new life is about to begin for them both. What one has 
learned must be unlearned, and a higher, nobler work be- 
gun. Their prayers morning and evening are that "they 
shall so live, as to be worthy of the loved one." To a 
woman it is like taking leave of some dear friend. Her 
momentary heart pangs of the uncertainty of the new 
life, dim her eyes, as she takes leave of all her past sor- 
rows and pleasures. Let us hope Alda can bid them all 
farewell, without a sigh of regret. The Major and Jack 
have been boisterously happy over the preparations for 
to-morrow's quiet wedding. All the good country people 
whom we had come to know so well, are to be here 
to-morrow, and the gray-haired mihister of the village 
church will marry us. 

The girls had said, " It shall all be modest, and in 
keeping with the farm. Every one should have a good 
time and feel at home." The farm hands were not for- 
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gotten. The wedding of these two "country girls," had 
been the subject of conversation at the quiltings and 
church socials all winter. The girls and Auntie Kirk- 
wood have themselves prepared the wedding breakfast, 
and the Major, Jack, and I brought from the woods up- 
on the farm sled all of these Christmas greens which are 
so profusely hung about the whole house. Mrs. Hap- 
good is delighted with Elise. She made fast friends at 
once with Auntie Kirkwood, and will take her with her to- 
morrow night -to her villa at Germantown. Such a happy 
termination of things Frank had not dared to hope for. 
The farm has been put into good hands for two years, 
and in early summer we all sail for Europe. We go to 
settle up Alda's estates, which have been heard from 
satisfactorily several times. The girls insist that our 
summer months must be past here in their dear old 
home. 

The firelight, in which I am writing, grows dim- 
mer. The back log has shifted and fallen for the last 
time, sending its hundreds of si)arks flying up the wide 
chimney and out into Ihe air. "Country girls, farmers 
daughters." Surely they were, and for one of these girls 
I have a home. We can live well upon my business. I 
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do not wish a whole mint of money. A man must in- 
deed love shabbily who will not marry the woman he 
loves, and willingly begin life sensibly, within his income. 
A willing heart and strong hands are the passport of 
every man. Enjoy what you have in a reasonable way, 
and you will be always contented I shall be proud to 
present Alda to my friends, and will return to society 
with a new heart to enjoy life. I shall not blush to hear 
her speak of "Clover Farm," or of "the fall cro|)S." Her 
bright face and enthusiastic knowingness will win her 
many friends. I hope, and know^ I shall never regret 
the night I went on board the " India," and saw for the 
first time the little girl who occupied state-room number 
seventeen. 

" Thou too, whosoever thou art, 
That readest this brief story, 
As one by one thy hopes depart. 
Be resolute and calm. 
Oh fear not, in a woridlike this. 
And thou shalt know ere long, 
How sublime a thing it is, 
To suffer and be strong.'' 

— Longfellow. 

THE ENp. 
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